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Summer 
From the Sanskrit of Kalidasa (c. 500) 


ArTHuUR W. RYDER 


Pitiless heat from heaven pours 
By day, but. nights are cool; 
Continual bathing gently lowers 
The water in the pool; 
The evenings bring a charming peace; 
For summer-time is here 
When love that never knows surcease, 
Is less impervious, dear. 


Yet love can never fall asleep; 
For he is waked to-day 

By songs that all their sweetness keep 
And lutes that softly play, 

By fans with sandal-water wet 
That bring us drowsy rest, 

By strings of pearls that gently fret 
Full many a lovely breast. 


The sunbeams like the fires are hot 
That on the altar wake; 

The enmity is quite forgot 
Of peacock and of snake; 

The peacock spares his ancient foe, 
For pluck and hunger fail; 

He hides his burning head below 
The shadow of his tail. 


Beneath the garland of the rays 
That leave no corner cool, 
The water vanishes in haze 
And leaves a muddy pool; 
The cobra does not hunt for food 
Nor heed the frog at all 
Who finds beneath the serpent’s hood 
A sheltering parasol. 


Dear maiden of the graceful song, 
To you may summer’s power 

Bring moonbeams clear and garlands long 
And breath of trumpet-flower, 

Bring lakes that countless lilies dot, 
Refreshing water-sprays, 

Sweet friends at evening, and a spot 
Cool after burning days. 
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The Houri-Hour 


CHARLOTTE MARLETTO 


couch of copper hair 

I have spread with my sun 
hennaed with my heart 

and laid as comfort 

my lids indigoed and waiting . . . 
doves and small ptarmigan 
plumped with spices 

lay bowled in alabaster arms . . . 


hours I hold like ripe figs 
fingered for the plucking 
to coax away the dial 
before hot silk purple splits 
to honied moon .. . 


bandore strung bandoline anointed 

I weave the capture of your homing 
and prow my foaming breast 

shoreward from the sea 

(it is she who would but drown 
you—that other love— 

and give you back to pleasure-pain) .. . 


now comes wind 

my thrust of song and fragrance 
to take your sail 

to sphere your welcome white 
and cincture fast 

this night-closed lentile pod 

to joy. 


The University of Kansas City Review 1934-1953 


Mary BELL DECKER 


[Dr. Clarence R. Decker, founder 
and editor of the University of 
Kansas City Review the past nine- 
teen years, has resigned as President 
of the University. This issue of the 
Review is the last that he will edit. 
The following story of the Review 
is a chapter from a forthcoming his- 
tory of the University of Kansas 
City by Dr. Decker and his wife, 
Mary Bell Decker. ] 


LONG with many others of 
At profession, my husband 

had the urge to edit a literary 
magazine. As an undergraduate at 
Carleton College, he had helped 
found The Middle Border, a student 
quarterly, and in later years he was 
connected with various journals of 
opinion. He liked everything con- 
cerned with editing. His year at R. 
R. Donnelley and Sons in Chicago, 
following graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, had whetted his 
appreciation of a beautifully printed 
page. His field, literature, had sharp- 
ened his selective faculties. His writ- 
ing had given him the satisfacton of 
seeing his thoughts in print. His 
teaching had provided him oppor- 
tunity to discover creative talent 
and foster it. Now, to found and 
edit a magazine would consummate 
all these interests. 

He had been chairman of the de- 
partment of English at the Univer- 
sity only a few weeks in the fall of 
1934 when he wrote me: 


I hope to do two things as soon as pos- 
sible—establish a magazine under the Uni- 


versity’s name and begin building a Uni- 
versity-Community little theatre. Wallace 
Brown, my Rhodes Scholar colleague in the 
department, agrees, and we’ve already gone 
to work. The “Administration” isn’t too en- 
thusiastic about the “little mag”—can’t see 
any financial or publicity value in it, but 
I have had a visit with Mr. Volker, the Uni- 
versity’s good Angel, and he promises to 
subsidize it. We won’t be able to pay for 
manuscripts at first, but we must have the 
best. Now is the time to call on all our writ- 
ing friends for contributions. While you are 
in New York explain the plan to Edgar Lee 
Masters and ask for his suggestions and 
help. 


The first number of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review—a thir- 
ty-two page magazine attractive 
both in material and make-up—ap- 
peared in December, 1934, launched 
on the editorial policy of providing 
“a medium for the best critical and 
imaginative writing available.” 

The editors who begged for con- 
tributions in the early years today 
receive some four thousand un- 
solicited manuscripts annually. From 
these they must select the eighty or 
so for the year’s four issues. A typi- 
cal number was that of Spring, 1950, 
which contained forty pages of 
poetry by William Rose Benét, 
Marianne Moore, John Gould Flet- 
cher, Alfred Kreymborg, John 
Holmes, E. E. Cummings, Ralph 
Hodgson, Witter Bynner, John Ci- 
ardi, Jeremy Ingalls . . . It is in- 
teresting to recall that most of these 
poets have at one time or another 
been associated with some “little 
mag” as founder, editor, or con- 
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tributor. Many of the Review’s short 
stories, poems and essays have won 
awards and re-publication honors. 
Three of its twelve short stories in 
1948 and two of its ten stories in 
1949 were reprinted in best-stories- 
of-the-year anthologies, and _ the 
record has been continuous. 


II 

In its early years the Review re- 
flected the proud regional con- 
sciousness of the thirties that, in the 
two decades ahead, was to grow with 
America itself into a national and 
world consciousness. The first num- 
ber included articles on ““Geographi- 
cal Dialects in Kansas City,” “‘Inci- 
dents in Mark Twain’s Life and 
Works,” and “A Magazine for this 
Region.” This last connected the ad- 
vent of the Review with the up- 
surge of cultural development in 
Kansas City the previous year in the 
simultaneous establishment of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and the University itself. That first 
year I began a series of articles on 
midwest figures I had known over 
a number of years. The first of these, 
“Portrait of Edgar Lee Masters,” to- 
gether with a poem Masters had con- 
tributed, marked the beginning of 
Masters’ long-time association with 
the early Review. 

The magazine immediately had 
encouraging attention. Criticism, 
good and bad, but always interested, 
came from many quarters. There 
was much advice, freely given. H. L. 
Mencken wrote in 1938: 


My advice is that you confine your Re- 
view to Mid-western authors as much as 
possible. If you throw out a dragnet among 
the miscellaneous literati of the country 
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you'll get a great deal of second-rate stuff, 
and it will crowd out better stuff that might 
be produced locally. After all, the country 
doesn’t need another general review; what 
it needs is regional rev -ws. 


Masters wrote: 


With all my heart I want to congratulate 
you and all your associates on the Spring, 
1938, number of the Review. You must pull 
every wire to keep it going . . . There is 
no magazine in New York to equal this 
number ... The magazine must go on. 
You can’t fail to draw attention with work 
such as this. 


Eight years later, soon after we had 
our last visit with Masters in his 
Chelsea apartment in New York, he 
wrote us, “I get no magazine that I 
like as much as the Review.” 

Others who were interested at the 
start and have contributed through 
the years are Witter Bynner, Louis 
Untermeyer, Robinson Jeffers, and, 
until his death, William Ellery Leon- 
ard. In 1935 Leonard wrote: “Suc- 
cess to the University Review. 
What’s the matter with Kansas City? 
Surely nothing any more.” Leonard, 
famous for his limericks, was asked 
if we might publish some of them 
in the Review. He responded: 


So Missouri has heard of my limericks— 
heard of rather than heard, I guess . . . or 
there’d be no request for publication in 
such an austere journal as yours. The fact 
is that I have for a generation amused my- 
self in bed when not sleeping well, or on 
my walks to my classes, now and then with 
celebrating in that excellent art-form the 
activities of males and females, real or 
imaginary. But though the activities were 
normal (usually) and respectable (for one’s 
moment of relaxation), I have been fre- 
quently the victim of temptation to ex- 
ceed the decorum of print, however much 
I have always despised mere smut. My prac- 
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tice in this art has been to achieve, if pos- 
sible, from time to time the absurd, which 
involves of course on occasion the naughty. 
Moreover, most were never written down 
and some are forgotten, but here’s a re- 
membered sample, fairly innocuous: 


Miss Madeleine Middleton Meek 
Was Barnum’s most audible freak: 
With her skeleton-bones 
She could crack semi-tones 
Up and down her melodic physique. 


And don’t take this paragraph too seriously. 
I gladly yield as a limerickist to others. 


Commenting on the Review’s reg- 
ional emphasis in these years, John 
Cowper Powys wrote: 


This is the real America; this is—let us 
hope!—the America of the future; this is 
the region of what may after all prove to 
be, in the Spenglerian phrase, the cradle of 
the next great “human culture.” It is in 
the Middle West . . . that there seems to 
be growing up . . . a human temper and a 
human attitude to life that is really a new 
thing in the world. 


“Such a regional review as yours 
is one of the real hopes for literature 
and culture in the country today,” 
Lewis Mumford added. ‘Ten years 
ago [1926], when I wrote The Gol- 
den Day, there was little more than 
a faint breeze blowing in this direc- 
tion; and I was afraid to emphasize 
it, lest I confuse it with my own 
breath. Now a mighty wind is roar- 
ing upward... .” 

Bearing in mind the needs of the 
infant Review, we went to England 
in 1937 carrying letters of introduc- 
tion to a number of writers. High 
on the list in interest for us was T. S. 
Eliot, our expatriate neighbor from 
St. Louis, on whom we called one 
afternoon. At that time there was 
considerable difference of opinion 


among the editors of the Review 
about Eliot’s ultimate importance 
in modern literature and thought. 
While we were not ardent Eliot 
disciples, we did admire much of his 
poetry, we respected his sharp in- 
telligence, and we were not unaware 
of his ministrations to a “‘wasteland” 
generation looking for a spiritual 
home. We went to our engagement 
in a mood of excited anticipation. 

The handsome Mr. Eliot was de- 
lightful, a charming host. Although 
he fully realized his importance, 
there was no pompousness in his 
manner. For two hours we sat in his 
Criterian editor’s room, sipping tea, 
glancing out the one window, look- 
ing down into the courtyard or up 
to the tower of the nearby Christ’s 
Church, while he talked to us in the 
famous voice—slow, easy, cultivated, 
pleasantly serious. Seemingly he gave 
out and responded to ideas, but we 
could evoke no definite opinions on 
matters that seemed so burningly 
important to us and which, indeed, 
had concerned him in his writings 
over the years. Asked a direct ques- 
tion, his reply was always “yes” and 
“no.” There were specific answers 
on trivia such as that he favored the 
Douglas Social Credit plan, that his 
current work-in-progress was an- 
other play in verse dealing with a 
modern dilemma, and that the only 
book of any midwest American poet 
he had read was Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Spoon River Anthology. 

We left with confused emotions. 
We had been held completely by 
the man’s personal charm, but in 
the hours that followed, when we 
tried to discover what we had 
learned about Mr. Eliot’s views, we 
realized that the visit had left us 
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baffled. We decided that perhaps his 
subtle withholding was not evasive- 
ness, that it might well be inherent 
in his manner of thinking, a part of 
his talent and his grace of being to 
evoke rather than explain his mean- 
ings. Yet what his “meanings” real- 
ly “mean”—beyond the too simple 
“classicist in literature, royalist in 
politics, and Anglo-Catholic in re- 
ligion”—need further explication 
for us, and we had hoped to have it 
from Mr. Eliot himself rather than 
from his disciples. 

He wrote us later: “I want to send 
my good wishes for the University 
Review and its future, and to say, as 
a good Missourian, I should be de- 
lighted to support it with contribu- 
tions .. .” Mr. Eliot’s own distin- 


guished journal, the Criterian, un- 
fortunately folded the following 
year. 

Eliot, of course, was of “regional” 


interest to us only because of the 
fact of his birth in St. Louis, but al- 
ready the editors had felt the need 
of including material of a more en- 
compassing character than the pure- 
ly sectional. At the end of the first 
year, Dr. Decker, summarizing the 
general editorial policy, discussed 
“regionalism” at some length: 


Until comparatively recently the cultural 
movements of our country have gravitated 
to or derived from the East . . . But de- 
centralization is gathering momentum. . . 

Does regionalism imply a purely local 
point of view? ... The editors of the 
Review feel that a larger perspective is not 
at all incompatible with the type of region- 
alism that ought to be encouraged. The 
regionalism we envisage does not forget the 
larger world of men and ideas . . . a reg- 
ional journal, reflecting the hopes and fears 
of men in this section, must also reflect the 
hopes and fears of men generally .. . 
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the 


This same editorial discussed 
question of partisan controversy: 


We have no quarrel with the partisan 
magazine, but it does not seem to us the 
most useful service a journal such as ours 
can render ... We feel that we should 
strive as much as possible to secure quality, 
both in thought and expression, and to give 
our contributors wide latitude in choice of 
subject and opinion . . . In rejecting parti- 
san causes, the Review does not avoid con- 
troversial questions. Like the University 
which publishes it, the Review provides a 
forum for all who have something to say 
and are capable of saying it well .. . 


III 

One summer in Mexico City, my 
husband and I followed a heated 
three-day conference in a salon in 
the Bellas Artes palace. Diego Rivera 
took on all and sundry antagonists 
on the general theme of “Art and 
the Social Struggle.” The burly, bel- 
ligerant Diego was all for the “social 
struggle” while the others challenged 
his Olympian pronouncements. Feel- 
ing ran feverishly high. The hall was 
crowded with excited Mexicans, all 
conscious of the underlying political 
implications. At one point the head- 
strong artist, David Siqueiros, pulled 
a gun from his pocket and placed it 
melodramatically on the table before 
he began speaking. 

Out of the Mexican encounter 
came “Art and the Social Struggle,” 
a series of controversial articles be- 
tween Rivera and Thomas Hart 
Benton, who had returned to Kan- 
sas City to live. Other artists and 
critics joined in the discussion. The 
series greatly extended the regional 
character of the Review’s early years 
and introduced controversial discus- 
sion into its evolving editorial policy. 

It also brought the journal a larger 
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national attention and initiated the 
friendship of John Stuart Curry and 
Grant Wood for the Review. In the 
fall of 1951 Benton told the story 
of American regionalism in art. 
Earlier, in 1946, he had written a 
moving tribute to his two friends 
and fellow-workers: 


Grant Wood is dead and John Curry is 
dead. They were closer to me in basic atti- 
tude of mind, in their social and zsthetic 
philosophies, than all other artists. Together 
we stood for things which most artists do 
not much believe in. We stood for an art 
whose forms and meanings would have di- 
rect and easily comprehended relevance to 
the American culture of which we were by 
blood and daily life a part. In spite of the 
deficiencies of that culture and of our own 
inclusion of some of these in our arts, we 
did not believe this stand separated us from 
the world family of artists. It was our be- 
lief, in fact, that it would best enable us to 
join them. We hoped to build our “uni- 
versals” out of the particularities of our 
own times and our own places, out of the 
substances of our actual lives as most of the 
great artists of the world’s past have done. 


In “Civilization at Mid-Century,” 
a series begun in the Winter, 1942, 
issue, the editors said: “The present 
World War will probably mark a 
definite break between the first half 
and the second half of the twentieth 


century . . . these years are an ap- 
propriate time to take stock of the 
first half of the century . . . of the 
problems that in whole or in part 
have been solved, and of the prob- 
lems that remain .. .” 

Sir Norman Angell started the 
series off with an article on “Prog- 
ress Toward Peace.” Dr. Logan 
Clendening covered medicine: the 
rise of public health, social service 
and responsibility for the sick, 
planned parenthood, and concern 


for the diseases of the aged. Eric T. 
Bell, taking a longer view, wrote on 
“Mathematics Since 1801.” Thur- 
man Arnold upheld ‘Federal Eco- 
nomic Controls,” even in time of 
peace; Avery Craven surveyed “An 
Era of Transition” from the his- 
torian’s point of view; H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr., picked up “The Challenge to 
American Industry”; and Pitirim A. 
Sorokin distinguished between “So- 
ciology and Social Research” .. . 

The type of this series was hardly 
pied when “The Permanent Values 
of Civilization,” a new series, ex- 
panded the first, scrutinizing the 
“permanent values” among the Eng- 
lish, French, Russians, Italians, the 
older Germans and Scandinavians, 
the Romans, and the modern Ger- 
mans. 

Other series followed. A “Sympo- 
sium of Liberal Education,” led by 
the presidents of the University of 
Chicago, Hamilton College, Stan- 
ford, and the University of Califor- 
nia, considered the significant re- 
forms taking place in education— 
reforms which the young University 
of Kansas City was already vigorous- 
ly promoting in its curriculum. 

In 1949-1950 the Review spon- 
sored two series: the first, ““The Re- 
Evaluation of American Literature,” 
put Melville, Whitman, Holmes, 
Mark Twain, and others under the 
microscope of the “new criticism”; 
and the second introduced the poetry 
and credos of the younger contem- 
porary poets—Peter Viereck, Selwyn 
Schwartz, Winfield Townley Scott, 
Cid Corman, E. L. Mayo... 

Many of the University’s visiting 
professors have contributed to the 
Review. Often such writing has been 
the permanent record of the ideas 
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expressed in their lectures. This was 
the case in the articles by André 
Maurois, Alexander Kerensky, Sir 
Bernard Pares, Sir Norman Angell, 
T. V. Smith, John Jacob Niles, 
Frances Winwar... 

The “larger perspective ... re- 
flecting the hopes and fears of men 
generally” was developing as the 
Review developed. 


IV 

Like most magazines, the Review 
undoubtedly reflects some of the pet 
points of view of its editors, but 
these are various, ranging from the 
older social-humanism of the thirties 
to the religio-humanistic “new criti- 
cism” of the forties. The editor-in- 
chief, in the middle, tries to hold the 
staff together. 

When a manuscript arrives—and 
the yearly four thousand is no small 
chore—it is looked after by Muriel 
Goodloe, our skillful and indefatig- 
able secretary. She corresponds with 
the authors and sees to it that the 
editors give it a proper reading. If 
the first three editors mark it an un- 
qualified “No,” it is automatically 
returned to the author. If it passes 
three editors, it goes to the other 
three and then to the editor-in-chief 
for final decision. There is remark- 
able unity on the very good and the 
bad. It is the “‘middle stuff” that 
calls for discussion and mediation. 

Only rarely do the editors corres- 
pond with individual contributors 
about the merits of their manu- 
scripts. An exception was Dr. James 
Franklyn Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of Chemistry and an editor 
of the Review during the war years. 
It is difficult to say whether Lewis’s 
chief love was chemistry or poetry, 
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for he was proficient in both and 
worked at each with equal ardor. I 
think one reason my husband ap- 
pointed him to our faculty was an 
enthusiasm for the idea that we 
might have a good chemist who was 
at the same time a good poet. A poet 
who was the friend of poets, es- 
pecially young ones of promise, 
Lewis carried on a voluminous and 
helpful correspondence with many 
who are doing good writing today. 
Unfortunately, Lewis died of a heart 
attack at the age of forty-two while 
at work in his laboratory. 

Business correspondence about ac- 
cepted manuscripts is sometimes 
amusing. David McCord in one of 
his poems used a Missouri town, 
“Popular Bluff.” Up against a dead- 
line, my husband wired: “Missouri 
has no Popular Bluff, but we are 
proud of Poplar Bluff. Shall we cor- 
rect?” 

“Need four syllable word,” wired 
McCord. “‘Change to Independence, 
Mo. Assume Independence has news- 
paper.” A newspaper in the town 
was essential to the poem. 

James T. Farrell’s re-writings give 
Helen Crissman, who guides the 
manuscripts through the press, pe- 
rennial headaches. He cannot re- 
strain himself from revising both 
galley and page proof, a habit that 
plays havoc with printing schedules 
and publishing costs. 

The Review has a circulation of 
one thousand, distributed among in- 
dividual subscribers, libraries, edi- 
tors, writers, and publishers. Its 
value to the University and the com- 
munity, however, reaches far be- 
yond its own immediate literary ob- 
jectives. The exchange of the Review 
with more than one hundred similar 
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magazines, including some from Ire- 
land, Great Britain, France, India 
and Australia, gives our library one 
of the most complete collections of 
such periodicals in the country. Back 
issues of the Review are constantly 
in demand, and many are no longer 
available. The demand is partially 
explained by the names of the con- 
tributors, which include many sig- 
nificant writers of the past twenty 
years, among them Jacques Barzun, 
Joseph Warren Beach, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Pearl Buck, Kenneth Burke, 
August Derleth, Babette Deutsch, 
Hildegarde Flanner, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, James Laughlin, William 
March, Robert Morss Lovett, E. L. 
Mayo, John Frederick Nims, Wil- 
liam Van O’Connor, Edouard Ro- 
diti, James Rorty, Paul Rosenfeld, 
May Sarton, Sigmund Spaeth, Bene- 
dict Thielen, Dorothy Thompson, 
Ernst Wiechert, William Carlos 
Williams... 

Occasionally we have irate readers 
who cannot reconcile themselves to 
modern realism. During the years 
1938-1941, when Professor A. P. 
Cappon was so ably editing the Re- 
view, a local county judge objected 
to several stories, principally one en- 
titled “Prison Transfer” in which a 
woman of the street, gazing toward 
a trainload of prisoners, utters what 
the Judge termed “a lewd com- 
ment.” The Judge regarded himself 
as “no prude,” but he addressed a 
vigorous letter to the University’s 
Trustees, asking if the story “was 
approved by you for insertion in the 
Review, and if it reflects the liter- 
ary and moral tone of the university 

. which invites the attendance of 
young women.” He asked the ques- 
tion “not unkindly, but in the in- 


terest of youth and decency.” 
The reply from the chairman of 
the Board was courteous, but firm: 


Your communication was read and dis- 
cussed. The board does not undertake to 
edit the University Review, but does have 
complete confidence in the administrative 
staff of the university and the editorial 
board, which has that responsibility. 

The story in question appears to be a 
sincere attempt to describe tragic and la- 
mentable social conditions, The board re- 
grets that part of it did not meet with your 
approval. 


On another occasion a local reader 
—one who later contributed gener- 
ously to the University—wrote to 
Professor Harold Buschman, at the 
time acting editor: 


It was with surprise and humiliation that 
I read a story in the December, 1940, num- 
ber of the University Review, entitled, ““Go 
See Eddie.” As “Editor of this issue,” of 
course you carefully scrutinized all of its 
contents before giving it your approval. 
Therefore . . . to relieve the faculty and 
student body of any apparent sympathy 
with your coarseness and vulgarity, you 
should be removed from our editorship, 
reprimanded, and in the next issue of the 
Review publicly repudiated. 


Dr. Buschman, the one editor who 
had voted against publishing the 
story, replied: 


In accepting “Go See Eddie,” we con- 
sidered not only the effectiveness and in- 
genuity of the author, as a literary man, 
but the seriousness of the story of a crude, 
vain, somewhat savage woman and her un- 
happy brother . . . What the staff saw in 
the story was an honest picture of two un- 
pleasant people such as one finds not in- 
frequently in the show business. The pic- 
ture is not overdrawn ... What is at 
times shocking to a reader of a story such 
as this is its strength and truth. . . 

The Review in all cases is guided in its 
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acceptance of material by the basic con- 
sideration, which we believe is also fol- 
lowed by the courts of the nation: Is the 
material submitted a sincere and serious ef- 
fort to deal with a significant phase or 
problem of life... 


Usually complaints are that the 
poetry is obscure or the articles too 
scholarly or the stories too sad; in 
short, the Review is sometimes “hard 
going.” The editors plead guilty to 
that charge without apology. Many 
serious writers are sometimes diffi- 
cult to read, especially for modern 
audiences whose familiarity with 
writing is limited largely to journal- 
ism. But the Review is not avant- 
garde. While open to most of the 
literary currents, it generally favors 
straight-forward writing and more 
or less conventional structural pat- 
terns. The editors do not feel that it 
has influenced styles of writing very 
much, but it has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the sharpening of criti- 
cal taste and ideas. 

Just as the battle over Joyce’s 
Ulysses was first fought out in the 
little magazines of the twenties, so 
the Ezra Pound traitor-poet contro- 
versy had its early rounds in today’s 
little magazines. In 1944 Hyatt 
Waggoner’s “Legend of Ezra Pound” 
drew interesting letters from readers, 
among them a well known writer- 
critic: 


I hasten to extend to you my great thanks 
for bringing this view of Pound to light. 
I was a colleague of Ezra’s for the half year 
he taught in College. He was such 
a flop in more ways than one that the Col- 
lege was glad at the end of the half-year 
to pay him the entire year’s salary and let 
him go. The trace of the showman and 
charlatan in him was very strong at the 
time. He was half a brilliant—at least 
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superficially brilliant—and interesting man. 
Sometimes when he came to our house I 
was exceedingly glad to see him. But by the 
time he had stayed from four on Sunday 
afternoon till twelve or one at night, and 
had crawled all over the sofa and stuck his 
feet up against the wall and otherwise en- 
gaged in unnecessary contortions, I was 
at least glad to see him go. 


A Review article on Hart Crane 
by Elder Olson became the subject 
of numerous discussions of the “‘Chi- 
cago Criticism,” among them an 
analysis by Kenneth Burke. The first 
English translations of a number of 
Turgenev poems by Bernard Guil- 
bert Guerney, translator of Merej- 
kovski’s Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci, appeared in the Review. 

The editors feel that the maga- 
zine’s primary mission is to provide 
a medium for promising young writ- 
ers and for hard-to-place writings of 
established authors. Frank Brook- 
houser, writing from the editorial 
rooms of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
was first published in the Review. 
Lodwick Hartley’s first published 
story, which won an O. Henry Me- 
morial Award and re-publication in 
an anthology, also first appeared 
in the Review. Some of William 
March’s early short stories came our 
way. 

John Ciardi’s story is one of bread 
cast upon the waters and illustrates 
how the “little mag” operates in 
American letters to assist both the 
new and the established writer. As 
an undergraduate at Tufts College, 
Ciardi studied with the poet, John 
Holmes, and began writing poetry. 
At the University of Michigan, he 
won the Hopwood Prize. His first 
poem in the Review appeared in 
1940. The following fall he joined 
our faculty and soon took a place on 
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the Review board. While in War II 
flying combat service, he sent us 
many poems from the camps and 
battle zones in the Pacific. Upon his 
return to our faculty after the war 
—and later from Harvard where he 
taught—he continued as a Review 
editor. 

Today Ciardi, still young, is pub- 
lished in the country’s leading maga- 
zines, has many books, as author and 
editor, to his credit, and is executive 
editor of Twayne Publishers, New 
York. This last connection led in 
June of 1951 to an agreement be- 
tween the University and Twayne 
on a cooperative publishing venture 
under the name “University of Kan- 
sas City Press—T wayne Publishers.” 
The first of a series of books was 
Thomas Hart Benton’s An Artist in 
America, in an enlarged and revised 
edition for which Dr. Decker wrote 
the Introduction. 

Occasionally the editors come a 
cropper. Failure to follow up an op- 
portunity to publish Karl Shapiro in 
his early career was one oversight. 
Some pieces rejected by the Review 
later appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, but we are not sure that 
the Aflantic was right. Although we 
published some of Kenneth Patchen’s 
poems, we turned down others 
which appeared elsewhere. 

Two or three well-known writers, 
among them Bertrand Russell and 
W. H. Auden, declined to con- 
tribute without payment. We feel, 
of course, that contributors should 
be paid, but that has not yet been 
possible. The editors themselves work 
without remuneration and the Re- 
view continues to operate under a 
deficit. Mr. Volker underwrote the 
magazine until his death. Since then 


it has been subsidized by the Univer- 
sity as an integral part of its pro- 
gram. 


Closely allied with the objectives 
of the Review have been the writers’ 
conferences sponsored by the Uni- 
versity. The director, Gorham Mun- 
son, author, editor and publisher, has 
had a broad experience in conduct- 
ing such gatherings. For many years 
he served as a staff member at Bread 
Loaf, mother of all such conferences. 
In the fall of 1948 and the winter 
of 1950 he was visiting professor on 
our campus in the field of creative 
writing. 

Munson brought to Kansas City 
a staff of distinguished writers, edi- 
tors and literary agents for the writ- 
ers’ conferences. Judged by the en- 
thusiasm, the devoted concentration, 
and the quality of its students, these 
gatherings were rewarding. In spite 
of the sceptics, they achieved their 
purpose—to bring the aspiring writ- 
er face to face with the successful 
professional: to give honest criti- 
cism and counsel, to foster talent and 
to re-direct the talentless, and to ac- 
quaint the neophyte with the prac- 
tical problems of the profession . . . 

Many distinguished poets and 
critics came for single lectures. One 
of the most exciting was Allen Tate, 
who, following a scholarly address 
on the nature of poetry, came in 
the question period to the defense 
of the then recent Bollinger award 
to Ezra Pound. As a Fellow in Amer- 
ican letters of the Library of Con- 
gress, Tate had helped select Pound 
the winner of the $1,000 prize for 
the best book of poetry published 
in 1948. That session, which engen- 
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dered as much heat as light, lasted 
long beyond the scheduled hour. 

One memorable June evening all 
the members of the Writers’ Confer- 
ence gathered in the Playhouse patio, 
cooled by north breezes, to listen to 
Charles Angoff talk about his many 
years as a literary man, and particu- 
larly of his long association with H. 
L. Mencken, first on the old Smart 
Set and later on the Mercury. It was 
the history of a literary movement, 
of which Mencken was the genius 
and spur. “Mencken was his own 
worst enemy,” Angoff said. ‘He 
made fun of America, of democracy, 
of women—of all the things he real- 
ly loved. Yet he was passionately 
American—he carried on a continu- 
ous love affair with the forty-eight 
states! Mencken said, ‘People aren’t 
interested in the Episcopalian 
Church, so let’s write articles about 
‘How to Bum a Meal’ or ‘How to 
Rob a Bank.’ He debunked every- 
thing stodgy, especially pompous 
politicians. He took their guilt for 
granted until they proved themselves 
innocent.” 

Angoff described Mencken’s un- 
erring scent of potential writing 
genius. The day the story, “Death in 
the Woods,” hit Mencken’s desk, 
no one had ever heard of the author, 
but Mencken, sensing his find, threw 
his hat into the air, exclaiming, 
“Let’s go celebrate!” The unknown 
author was Sherwood Anderson. The 
same ritual was repeated when 
Somerset Maugham’s story, “Sadie 
Thompson,” later the stage success, 
Rain, came over his desk. 

Of his long-time friend and asso- 
ciate, Angoff spoke simply, affec- 
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tionately. We who listened will re- 
member that evening with grati- 
tude, and hope that Angoff will some 
day do the definitive Mencken bi- 
ography. 


VI 


Some six hundred “little mags” 
collectively, if not individually, have 
played a significant role in the criti- 
cal and creative writing of the first 
half of this centruy, but life for 
most of them has been brief. Oc- 
casionally they make dramatic en- 
trances, usually their exits are swift. 
The University of Kansas City Re- 
view has fared better. As “little 
mags” go, it already seems venerable, 
now that it has completed its nine- 
teenth year of continuous publica- 
tion. 

It has served its purpose well—to 
provide a medium for those who 
have something to say worth saying 
and are capable of saying that some- 
thing well. It has discovered and en- 
couraged young writers of promise. 
It has been hospitable to established 
writers who frequently are not wel- 
come in the commercial magazines. 
It has attracted to the university 
creative spirits whose fresh approach 
has envigorated campus life. It has 
broadened the scope of the Univer- 
sity’s endeavors and it has helped to 
extend its reputation into many 
parts of the world. For the founder 
and editor—and, he hopes, for his 
colleagues on the staff—it has been 
an exciting venture that has added 
greatly to the many other joys of 
these University of Kansas City 
years. 


Progress of the Soul 


JOHN CrarDI 


It was not yet day. I woke and went down alone 
with the first fog of the light. They could not hear 
how soft I crept: the stairwell creaked me down 


whisper by whisper: the stirred light grew near 
like a wind through trees: I hear a minute pass: 
then the sun’s rays tangled in a chandelier 


as if a violin had split a glass 
ringing Time once, and the sound of father’s stiff 
honk-honk in the bathroom—measures like a mass 


beginning a praise of the world in the world as if 
there were a world and had itself in mind 
from the beginning, writings on a cliff 


chanted by walking priests, blind bright, bright blind, 
as if, as if, as if . . . And the light grew higher, 
came steep from red gold windows and entwined 


in the Druid throat of the chant, a hill afire 


with glory glory glory .. . I woke from that. 
It was not yet day. Down dazzling the entire 


globe of the night the snow came through the fat 
huddle of yews, slow motion candlewicks 
flickering my Father Meat under a mat, 


a vase of rusty flowers, a crucifix. 
In perpetual care of St. Michael’s. His shadow still 
stooping my mother’s years. At the burp of six 


she brought me tears for breakfast. I woke ill 
in the taste of her salt. It was not yet day; 
the willowy hands of the dark corded a tendril 


curling me over and over. I smelled decay: 
grandmother cackled stuffing my mouth with mohair, 
chasing me—You Smell Old—away, away, 


down, down. You Can’t Catch Me. You Wouldn’t Dare. 
And I woke. It was not yet day. Again and again 
it was not yet day to my waking anywhere 


till I learned to wake in a subtler imagination 
than the dream I woke in. Wait. In time as if 
there were time that kept itself, I shall wake known 


in the presence of the writing on the cliff, 
in the dazzle of the sunlight shattering glass, 
in the dark man’s cave of mosses, on the stiff 


joints of my mother’s kneeling. Wait. It will pass 
as if into understanding. As if there were 
an understanding to pass to round as the mass 


of earth outshining space as if in answer. 


When I Was Young 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


When I was young 
The world was made 
Of good and evil, 
Both clear and 
Unalterable, 

With God’s choice 
Indisputable. 


When I was young 
The future tantalized 
With its 

Warm surprise. 


When I was young 
The earth was solid, 
With atoms 

That stuck together 
Everywhere. 


When I was young 
Love and hope 
Were near 

And roses 

Not too dear. 


When I was young— 
But I am young 
No more. 
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Evening Sermon 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


There is no rectitude 
Without solitude. 


Love desperately 
And unto eternity. 
The arithmetic 

Of the heart 


Has no subtraction. 


Cling to invisible things. 
Truth is felt, 

Not known. 

What is measured 
Cannot be treasured. 


Embrace God’s world 
And all its joyful blessings. 
Austerity is 

Stark heresy. 

So is gluttony. 


Revelation 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


I have seen a 
Woman crying alone 
In the park at night. 


I have seen a 
Man cut his throat 
In the morning. 


I have seen hail 
Beat a rose garden 
To ugly pulp. 


I have seen a 
Sparrow squashed 
By a coal truck. 


I have seen a 


Neon sign proclaim 
“God Is Love.” 
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Barberry 


JoHN HoLMEs 


Had I an acre of ground to hedge, 
I'd line the line along the road 
Not with boxwood, and not ledge, 
But barberry, slow to be trued 
By clipping its thicket to shape. 
It comes up a dense brittle bush, 
Greens with leaves small as hope, 
And reddens in an autumnal wash, 
Half bronze, that no one notices 
Until November. 

But that sour 
Bite of spit out barberries 
In the mouth I’d grow a hedge for. 


Outside my leaf-edge a walker-by 
Would look over and could taste 
And eat, then our eyes meet. 
From inside out, waist-high 

I’d wade through invisible briar, 
But the length of hedge still hang 
With berries of my planting there, 
Bitten curt on the tongue. 


The Blessing 


JoHN HoLMEs 


With my poor health, and pockets empty as a cloud— 
That’s enough of that! Somebody Irish in my blood 
Is talking into my left ear, and it sounds good. 

To the hell with the whole bloody troubles, says he. 
But you can’t, says the Scotch-English in me. 

O man but you can toss the world away and win, 
Says my Irish. I never told you, but you can, 

And it’s permission I give you, and the possibility. 
Once there’s a blessing, it doesn’t even wear off, 
Though you were never one not to handle it rough. 
Put your poor health in your pocket. Get on away. 
It’s the world, isn’t it, and you in it this day. 
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Point of View in Absalom, Absalom! 


A. C. HoFFMANN 


HE re-publication of William 
Faulkner’s Absalom, Absa- 
lom! in a popular library 

series has insured that this, the most 
provocative of Faulkner’s novels, 
will find a wider audience. Though 
originally published in 1936, it has 
received cursory critical attention 
and its position within the Faulkner 
canon has not been fully established. 
Like the novels which precede it Ab- 
salom, Absalom! has the world in 
and around Jefferson as its setting 
though the novel in its later chap- 
ters shifts the action to the iron grey 
cold of a New England winter. In 
subject matter it seems to fit into 
Faulkner’s wider handling of the 
Yoknapatawpha cycle, into his pro- 
tracted study of a county’s history 
which critics like Malcolm Cowley 
have felt to be his main artistic ob- 
jective. Like the novels which follow 
it Absalom, Absalom! develops an- 
other facet of those related themes 
which have clustered about Faulk- 
ner’s treatment of character and set- 
ting. This is especially true in rela- 
tion to Light in August: the pre- 
occupation with the past which de- 
bilitated Hightower is here an all- 
consuming passion that engulfs even 
the Canadian student Shreve Mc- 
Cannon who comes into the sharing 
of the Sutpen guilt through the acci- 
dent of being Quentin’s roommate at 
Harvard; the terrifying ambivalence 
of Joe Christmas’ white and black 
blood and his attemps to find and 
define his manhood have a counter- 
part in Charles Etienne de Saint 


Valery Bon. 

Unlike the narrative pattern in 
some of the other novels, the form 
of Absalom, Absalom! cannot be 
perceived externally through an ab- 
stract formula. la The Sound and 
the Fury an ordered and stylized in- 
dividual consciousness decides ahead 
of time the levels of importance 
which past and present will occupy, 
for Benjy the idiot will perceive but 
not speak and Quentin committing 
suicide will articulate the present, 
the immediate past of being twenty 
and the far past of himself as six, 
ten or eighteen. Thus also in As I 
Lay Dying the formal division of the 
narrative into short chapters ar- 
ranges a pattern from which to view 
the content and through which de- 
grees of perception are made clear. 
In Light in August structure ap- 
proximates the movement into the 
center of a circle; it is bounded by 
the movement of Lena into the town 
and from thence into the lives of 
Jefferson, of Byron Bunch, of High- 
tower, Joe Christmas, and later out 
of the circle as she and Byron move 
away from the locale. 

The Compson family whose be- 
ginning and end are the subject of 
The Sound and the Fury, are here 
in Absalom, Absalom! the commen- 
tators and interpreters of the fall of 
the Sutpens and the failure of Sut- 
pen’s design. Faulkner intended the 
ultimate meaning of this book to 
depend in part upon the ironic fact 
that the Compsons who as a family 
have reached deterioration and fail- 
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ure are allowed to consider and pon- 
der upon the fall of another house 
and to puruse the psychological 
roots which led to the Sutpen 
debacle (psychological roots which 
are theirs also, although they are 
not yet aware of the similarities). 
Chronologically this novel takes 
place in those months when Quen- 
tin, having confessed to an imagi- 
nary incestuous relationship with 
his sister, goes to Harvard to await 
(once the academic year is over) his 
sister’s marriage to a Northerner and 
his suicide. 

Because of the ambivalent rela- 
tionship which truth, legend and the 
past are to hold, Faulkner finds it 
necessary to give certain arbitrary 
structural lines to the narrative. 
Consequently the novel is divided 
into nine chapters, each of which 
moves forward to a climactic sur- 
prise or revelation. Though he was 
to utilize later in The Sound and the 
Fury the carefully ordered narrative 
sequence whereby each part of the 
narrative was carefully assigned to a 
recognizable point of view, he is not 
interested here in overemphasizing 
specific points of view. The chapters 
move forward and backward be- 
tween past and present sometimes in 
control of a specific narrator and 
sometimes as part of an omniscent 
over-consciousness. Since the present 
and the past seem to appear simultan- 
eous, there is little need to dis- 
tinguish between them. The present 
is only a means of getting to the 
past which is the strong current that 
directs all interest and points of 
view. 

The present of 1909 and 1910 is 
no more than this: Rosa Coldfield 
calls upon Quentin Compson to ac- 
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company her on the journey to Sut- 
pen’s Hundred (her reason for ask- 
ing obscured and withheld) before 
he is to leave for a year at Harvard. 
They go together and there they 
discover in an upstairs room what 
Rosa had been so sure of finding, the 
lost Henry lying half-dead in the 
rotting house; months later at Har- 
vard Quentin receives the letter 
from his father that tells him Rosa 
has died, Sutpen’s Hundred has 
burned with only the negro idiot Jim 
Bond as survivor. 

The past of 1833 and those years 
preceding and following the Civil 
War is the story of Thomas Sutpen, 
his coming into Jefferson, building a 
house on land gained in some obscure 
way, marrying and begetting chil- 
dren by Ellen Coldfield and return- 
ing from the war to court and out- 
rage Rosa and to die later under the 
swinging scythe of Wash Jones. It 
is that past which is viewed and in- 
terpreted by a number of narrators: 
Rosa, Grandfather Compson, Mr. 
Compson, Quentin and even Shreve 
McCannon. 

The present is a careful withhold- 
ing of Rosa’s reasons for asking 
Quentin to go with her to the old 
house. What Quentin saw there is 
not revealed until the meaning of 
Henry’s action has been explored by 
all of the narrators (from Rosa who 
did not attempt to interpret his mo- 
tives to Shreve who came with 
Quentin to feel himself a part of 
the relationship of the half-brothers). 


Il 


By the use of a series of narrators 
who brood upon past time and are 
unaware of the present except as it is 


POINT OF VIEW IN ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 


influenced by the past or as it is a 
final resolution of past mysteries, 
Faulkner is able to suspend motion. 
A novel by occupying space and by 
implying movement is an arbitrary 
pattern placed on time. But when 
the structure of the novel itself 
makes only a token effort to mark 
out time limits, then the importance 
of the reflecting consciousness is 
overwhelming. 

In Absalom, Absalom! the division 
into chapters is a matter of accept- 
ing the traditional formal limit of 
the chapter since the idea works out 
through point of view. Time gains 
duration only as it appears to be a 
sequence of moments to the narrat- 
ing consciousness; and the meaning 
is contained only in what precedes 
and follows each moment; only in 
that way is one aware of motion. By 
that sort of arbitrary limiting is the 
moment significant, for the meaning 
of action is not fixed irrevocably 
within time. Thus Rosa says: 


That is the substance of remembering— 
sense, sight, smell: the muscles with which 
we see and hear and feel—not mind, not 
thought: there is no such thing as memory: 
the brain recalls just what the muscles grope 
for: no more, no less: and its resultant sum 
is usually incorrect and false and worthy 
only of the name of dream.—See how the 
sleeping outflung hand, touching the bed- 
side candle, remembers pain, springs back 
and free while mind and brain sleep on and 
only make of this adjacent heat some trashy 
myth of reality’s escape: or that same sleep- 
ing hand, in sensuous marriage with some 
dulcet surface, is transformed by that sleep- 
ing brain and mind into that same figment- 
stuff warped out of all experience.’ 


Time here is slow-motion, so slow 
that there seems to be none of that 


1William Faulkner, Absslom, Absalom! 


(New 
York, 1936), 143. 
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accumulated direction which defines 
the narrator’s role and keeps time 
ordered and moving logically. It is 
not important here that the narra- 
tors differ drastically in type, in re- 
sponse, in experience and cumulative 
perception (for even Shreve shares 
with Sutpen and the others the 
quality of innocence) ; but they are 
here to drag down and suspend re- 
action, to create verballv a high wall 
of withheld meaning. It does not 
matter that each narrator speaks 
alike, seems to think alike, reacts 
alike (so that Shreve talking seems 
to Quentin “‘to be like my father”) 
for they withhold the significance 
of the present, keep its meaning at 
an ambivalent distance, restraining 
time and refining sensibility. 

The facts of the Sutpen story are 
never to be doubted, but the motive 
of the narrators and the emphasis 
each places upon certain portions of 
the action is meaningful. Thus Rosa 
dwells upon the years when Sutpen 
came into Jefferson, built his house 
and married her sister. Because of the 
outrage to her womanhood which 
comes later, she sees him constantly 
as the demon who black and unbid- 
den had come riding up from a 
darker hell. 

Mr. Compson discredits what 
Rosa has said because knowing of 
the design from Grandfather Comp- 
son he is aware at least of what Sut- 
pen came to believe were his motives. 
Later when Shreve is disentangling 
the story, dragging it out of Quentin 
who has become its repository and 
mausoleum, he tries to make clear 
the extent of Grandfather Comp- 
son’s veracity as a narrator: 


“Your old man,” Shreve said. “When your 
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grandfather was telling this to him, he 
didn’t know any more what your grand- 
father was talking about than your grand- 
father knew what the demon was talking 


about when the demon told it to him, did 
he?’’? 


The link is Quentin who feels 
himself to be two persons: “the 
Quentin Compson preparing for 
Harvard in the South, the deep 
South dead since 1865 and peopled 
with garrulous outraged baffled 
ghosts listening, having to listen, to 
one of the ghosts which had refused 
to lie still even longer than most 
had,”* and the Quentin Compson 
who is still too young to deserve to 
be a ghost: “His childhood was full 
of them; his very body was an empty 
hall echoing with sonorous defeated 
names; he was not a being, an entity, 
he was a commonwealth.”* 

Since Quentin is the link between 
present and past, a great deal of the 
novel’s meaning depends upon the 
meaning which he comes to attach 
to the Sutpen story: 


Maybe nothing ever happens once and is 
finished. Maybe happen is never once but 
like ripples maybe on water after the pebble 
sinks, the ripples moving on, spreading, the 
pool attached by a narrow umbilical water- 
cord to the next pool which the first pool 
feeds . . . Yes, we are both Father. Or 
maybe Father and I are both Shreve. Maybe 
it took Father and me both to make Shreve 
or Shreve and me both to make Father or 
maybe Thomas Sutpen to make all of us.® 


Rosa Coldfield’s outrage is, at the 
same time, the one dominating char- 
acteristic of her perception and the 
one strength at her disposal, by 
which she can alienate the barrier of 


21bid., 274. 
31bid., 9. 
4]bid., 11. 

Si bid., 261-262. 
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forty-three years, refusing to be, as 
Shreve says, a ghost. Her outrage, 
controlling the past as it attempts 
to do, keeps her safe from the past; 
and the activity of the present, her 
unreasoning desire to find out who 
is hiding in the old house, is for her 
the last possible contact with that 
past; in bringing about indirectly 
the destruction of Clytie, Henry, 
Sutpen’s Hundred and the end-leav- 
ings of Sutpen’s design, she has lost 
all incentive to keep the outrage at 
a distance and to control it, all in- 
centive to keep the past at a distance 
and thus escape annihilation. Mr. 
Compson writes to Quentin after 
she has died: “Surely it can harm no 
one to believe that perhaps she has 
escaped not at all the privilege of 
being outraged and amazed and of 
not forgiving but on the contrary 
has herself gained that place or 
bourne where the objects of the out- 
rage and of the commiseration also 
are no longer ghosts but are actual 
people to be actual recipients of the 
hatred and the pity.’”® 

On the other hand Shreve and 
Quentin, thinking and talking like 
the other narrators, lose the ability 
to hold the past at a distance in the 
inverse ratio that they immerse 
themselves in the pattern of the Sut- 
pen story; their final identification 
with Henry and Charles Bon is a 
repudiation of the present, and the 
high wall which the present has 
erected: “So that now it was not 
two but four of them riding the 
two horses through the dark over 
the frozen December ruts of that 
Christmas Eve: four of them and 
then just two—Charles-Shreve and 
Quentin-Henry.”" 


8Ibid., 377. 


POINT OF VIEW IN ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 


For Quentin of them all has seen 
and understood the meaning of the 
old Henry and has seen the past face 
to face, a past which is death to look 
upon: 

And you are—? 

Henry Sutpen. 

And you have been here—? 
Four years. 

And you came home—? 
To die. Yes. 

To die? 

Yes. To die. 

And you have been here—? 
Four years. 

And you are—? 

Henry Sutpen.* 


Ill 


The narrators are either Compson 
or non-Compson: thus Rosa Cold- 
field and Shreve McCannon are at 
the poles of the structure of the 
novel, marking out beginning and 
end with their presence, since in 
certain ways each is an outsider to 
the design. Rosa forces her outrage 
upon Sutpen’s ghost just as Shreve 
forces from Quentin his half-heart- 
ed confession of hatred for the 
South. The order of narrators is 
meaningful. Rosa is lost as the pres- 
ent of Jefferson loses importance and 
as her distortion of Sutpen is over- 
laid by other information; and 
though Mr. Compson remains pres- 
ent in his leter to Quentin and in 
Quentin’s memory of conversations 
on the veranda, he is at most an in- 
strument for reconstructing what 
Grandfather Compson had learned 
from Sutpen. As the chapters pro- 
gress and all the facts of Sutpen’s 


TIbid., 333. 
8]bid., 373. 
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story have been revealed, Shreve 
McCannon comes to assume an im- 
portance almost equal to Quentin. 
It is Shreve at the end who wrings 
from Quentin his half-confession of 
hate, the hysterical end-product of 
Shreve’s determined and aggressive 
prodding into the facts of the Sut- 
pen design. 

Because the Compsons, grand- 
father, father, and son, are at least 
aware to some degree of the existence 
of the Sutpen design, there is added 
often to their narratives an omni- 
scient voice which can be no other 
than that of the author attempting 
to make the design stronger in its 
meaning. Sutpen’s story is important 
only as the meaning of its parts is 
sensed by the various narrators, and 
often Faulkner finds that he cannot 
do without another level of con- 
sciousness, one which posseses the 
capacity to interpret outside of per- 
sonal consciousness: the narrator is 
an instrument, but an instrument 
bounded by personality. 

Admittedly, the meaning of the 
novel is to be found in the impor- 
tance attached to Sutpen’s design. 
Malcolm Cowley tries to equate Sut- 
pen’s fate to that of the South itself. 
“More or less unconsciously, the in- 
cidents in the story come to repre- 
sent the forces and elements in the 
social situation, since the mind 
naturally works in terms of symbols 
and parallels.”® He fails to see that 
the Sutpen legend is a story he has 
put together from the various nar- 
rators, and he makes no allowance 
for the meaning which each narrator 
places upon the story: the narrators 
here are not reflectors who cast light 


Malcolm Cowley, “Introduction,” The Portable 
Faulkner (New York, 1946), 13, 
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on the shaded areas of character and 
action; they are brooding upon the 
action and turning a light in upon 
themselves. Brooding upon the past 
and turning a light in upon them- 
selves, they are devoid of action or 
incapable in this novel of acting out- 
side of the past. Even when Quentin 
and Shreve achieve complete identi- 
fication with Charles and Henry, 
they move back consciously to fall 
into a past action. 

Ironically the past which they seek 
to enter is flawed and distorted from 
its inception. Mr. Compson tells 
Quentin that Sutpen’s initial error 
was innocence: “Sutpen’s trouble 
was innocence. All of a sudden he 
discovered, not what he wanted to 
do but what he just had to do, had 
to do it whether he wanted to or 
not .. .””° It was an innocence that 


believed implicitly in his ability to 
control present and future and to 


believe that once there had been a 
mountain boy turned back from the 
Tidewater plantation by a negro in 
splendid livery. For that was the 
doom which came to him; the loss 
of his realized design, on one level, 
was the slackening of his grasp of 
immediate and future time—he too 
could hold only to the past of his 
rejection at the doorstep of the Tide- 
water plantation. 

Sutpen’s design was a design that 
grew out of violence from its incep- 
tion. The land of Haiti where Sut- 
pen made his first start was planted 
with the blood of countless genera- 
tions of black men, and Sutpen in 
Jefferson wrested his land and build- 
ings violently from the earth. Thus 
a violent beginning could result only 
in a violent conclusion, and Clytie 

10Faulkner, 220. 
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lin destroying the rotting house was 
protecting the design for which she 
and Judith and Henry had paid. The 
outward symbol of the flaw in the 
design is Charles Bon who like Sut- 
pen comes new and unknown to the 
country. But the real flaw is within 
Sutpen: “You see, I had a design in 
my mind. Whether it was a good or 
a bad design is beside the point; the 
question is, where did I make the 
mistake in it, what did I do or misdo 
in it, whom or what injure by it to 
the extent which this would indi- 
cate." 

Mr. Compson repeating to Quen- 
tin what he had learned and heard 
from his father is aware constantly 
of the discrepancy which lies at the 
base of the Sutpen story; incapable 
himself of making a whole and com- 
plete judgment, he falls back upon a 
study of the mysterious equations 
that the past has left: “It’s just in- 
credible. It just does not explain. Or 
perhaps that’s it: they don’t explain 
and we are not supposed to know.””” 

Shreve attaches a great deal of 
importance to the survival of Jim 
Bond because he sees it as an ironic 
conclusion to a grandiose design. Yet 
having watched Sutpen, Henry and 
Charles fix their destiny and pursue 
it until it is secure forever, Shreve 
and Quentin reject themselves and 
the present and enter a pattern, a 
flawed design which they know will 
fail and has failed. They do it in 
much the same way as Sutpen be- 
trayed by old impotent logic and 
morality is unwilling to accept the 
failure in himself. 

Rosa, in the end, can conquer the 
past—achieving with the destruc- 
tion of the house the completion of 

11] bid, 262. 
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her outrage. The will to live is fin- 
ished for her just as it is for Quentin. 
But for Quentin, absorbed in a past 
he has made real for himself, there 
can be no return to the present. In 
The Sound and the Fury only Benjy 
the idiot, incapable of grasping the 
concept of time and decay, can re- 
turn to the ritual and the pdttern 
he has made and accepted for him- 
self. In Absalom, Absalom! Quentin, 
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absorbed in the past, willfully de- 
stroys it and himself (the burning of 
the decayed house of Sutpen is the 
downfall not only of the dream, but 
also of the deliberate partaker of the 
guilt which the dream perpetrates). 
In The Sound and the Fury Quentin 
himself becomes the past, a core of 
reference for the remaining Comp- 
sons who understood Sutpen’s design 
and its implications half-heartedly. 


Testament 


LEE RicHarpD HAYMAN 


When the last breath has ebbed from me 

And body motions no more seek my strength, 

Let me be burned in purifying fire 

So flames perfect inadequacies of genes and growth, 
So ashes tabulate old values, find the sum. 

And rest is climaxed in the pile I was. 


When this cremation bears my ashy residue 

And any tears have dried in routine’s sun, 

Let fired remains be flung into the stream 

That flows insensibly before the weathered bricks 
Where, only a life ago, my first mad cry 

Fingered out for love and warm security. 


Within those rooms and halls my kin have long 
Bought life and death and transient health, 
Have tortured nights away in prayer and frenzy, 
Have passed the arms-flung-wide tin Christ 
Whose slotted form receives old coins for poor, 
Have seen familiar nuns glide out of memory 
And greeted or forgotten friends and lesser men. 


With least self-consciousness throw out these few 

Burnt memories and save the song and word 

For those who still are unaware of rounded circles. 

This is no burial, no festive tragedy, or death: 

I came and went and now float forth to greater mystery. 


The Weasel 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The supernatural 

Is not more magical 

Than the earth we look at but too dimly see: 
Here is the bearded bent 

Where the sleek weasel went— 

Tossed bulrush-velvets not more glossed than he. 


If fen-born witch or wizard 

To lightning legs of lizard 

Had knitted wings, could flight have been more quick? 
I stand right over where 

He vanished from my stare, 

Yet no hole’s palpable to sight or stick— 


Gone, like the flame that was, 

The dew that slid from grass 

And stole as vapour through invisible pores; 
An exhalation breathed 

From brambles interwreathed, 

A flash between the shut and shut of doors. 


Marcel Proust 


ALLAN BING 


No escalator nor atomic radar nor ordinary moon 
Shall reach the entrance to the soundproof penthouse 
Worlds above the endless snoring traffic of today 
Where I picture his entire painful genius pleading 
Once more for memorial energy to propel him to 

An atmosphere of song no maniac could imagine. 
Fearless of the complete experience he composed 
Through seasons of agony, cycles of suffering, 

His heart hears the stubborn pulse of unborn Albertines 
To be delivered perfectly in swelling symphonies 

To sound forever down applauding auditoriums of Time. 
Suddenly rolls off the tender presses of his pen 

Lips, eyelids, forehead, brave glimmering beginnings 
Of another songful penetration into universal mind. 
It is impossible for me to think of Proust as dead. 


The Man-Nature Relationship in 
D. H. Lawrence's Novels 


FLORENCE B. LEAVER 


VEN a casual reading of D. 
ke Lawrence reveals an un- 
usual concept of nature. It is 
my belief that there was a subtle 
change in Lawrence’s presentation 
of the man-nature relationship, 
which becomes evident as one reads 
the novels chronologically. One feels 
a transformation from scarcely 
veiled autobiography to scarcely 
veiled creed, in which the characters 
are hardly more than symbols in the 
author’s private mythology. The 
flowers and trees recede gradually 
into the background and take a 
more conventional place as setting 
in the later books, whereas in the 
early novels they almost reach the 
stature of characters themselves. By 
necessity of being specific, I have 
chosen to use as examples Sons and 
Lovers and The White Peacock 
among the early books, Women in 
Love and The Plumed Serpent as 
later ones. Women in Love is not 
so far from the first two in point 
of time, but in significant experi- 
ence for Lawrence it is far removed. 
In the interval, he had terminated 
an unsatisfactory love affair (or per- 
haps two), had found another man’s 
wife attractive, had married her, 
and was still troubled about the man- 
woman relationship, having found 
even Frieda at times less than the 
answer to his own peculiar ideal. 
Lawrence’s concept of nature is 
not different in the later books, but 
the emphasis and treatment have 


shifted. The nebulous feelings, sen- 
sory and mystical, such as are shown 
in the early works, are used in the 
later ones quite clearly to support 
the Laurencean view of life and not 
for their own inherent worth. 

This is not to say that in either 
the earlier or the later books the 
writer’s treatment of nature is by 
way of an ordinary sense image, for 
in Lawrence Nature does not mere- 
ly exist: people respond to it; blend 
with it, yearn toward it, try to get 
inside it, wonder about it, live it, 
hate it. Its various parts take on an 
entity, a personality. Flowers make 
themselves felt even before they are 
seen or smelled. The verbs he uses 
are not “being or state of being” 
verbs; they are action words, often 
action words normally used in refer- 
ence to persons. Yet the usage does 
not fit the rhetorical pigeon-hole of 
“personification”; it is somehow dif- 
ferent. To call it personification un- 
explainably belittles it. Lawrence 
does not elevate a flower by giving 
it cheeks; in his world it has its own 
kind of cheeks, and without infring- 
ing upon man’s rights. The flower, 
along with man, is simply a part of 
the eternal flux of things—the “‘cir- 
cumambient universe.” In Sons and 
Lovers Mrs. Morel 


became conscious of something about her. 
With an effort she aroused herself to see 
what it was that had penetrated her con- 
sciousness. The tall white lilies were reel- 
ing in the moonlight and the air was charged 
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with their perfume, as with a presence. Mrs. 
Morel gazed slightly in fear. She touched the 
big pallid flowers on their petals, then 
shivered. They seemed to be stretching in 
the moonlight. She put her hand into one 
white bin: the gold scarcely showed on her 
fingers in the moonlight. She bent down to 
look at the binful of yelow pollen; but it 
only appeared dusky. Then she drank deep 
of the scent. It almost made her dizzy.! 


Immediately one sees vivid and ef- 
fective visual, olfactory, and tactile 
images. But the relationship between 
the woman and the flowers tran- 
scends sensory knowledge. There is 
mystic awareness. Mrs. Morel “‘shiv- 
ered,” “gazed slightly in fear,” 
“drank deep of the scent.” The au- 
thor gives the lilies entity and per- 
sonality by using words that seem 
ordinarily to belong to human char- 
acters, yet for Lawrence’s lilies seem 
exactly right—“reeling,” ‘a pres- 
ence,” “pallid,” “stretching.” The 
blending or transfer of senses, such 
as Poe and Baudelaire speak of, ap- 
pears here: Mrs. Morel drank a scent. 

Over all this interchange of sense 
experience Lawrence casts the eerie 
pallor of moonlight. The phrase in 
the moonlight appears three times 
in the short passage just quoted. In 
this early novel moonlight seems a 
prelude to the dark world of the un- 
conscious which is probed more 
deeply in later books. 

Again in Sons and Lovers, 


He followed her [Miriam] across the nib- 
bled pasture in the dusk. There was a cool- 
ness in the wood, a scent of leaves, of 
honeysuckle, and a twilight. The two walked 
in silence. Night came wonderfully there, 
among the throng of dark tree trunks. He 
looked around expectant.” 


1p. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers, (Modern Li- 
brary Edition, New York: Random House, 1913), 
p. 13. 

2Ibid., p. 188 . 
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The word that first catches the at- 
tention is nibbled. Animals had been 
there. Once they had been there, 
they were, in a sense, still there. No 
act is ever completely finished; the 
universal flow is endless. We are 
made to feel that Miriam and Paul, 
the animals, the leaves, the honey- 
suckle, the trees are all a part of one, 
a unity of which each part is aware 
of the other. Paul “looked around 
expectant”; the trees were a 
“throng.” 
Continuing the same scene, 


By the time they came to the pine-trees 
Miriam was getting very eager and very 
tense . . . Almost passionately she wanted 
to be with him when she stood before the 
flowers. They were going to have a com- 
munion together—something that thrilled 
her, something holy.® 


At last, when they reached the 
roses, 


Paul and Miriam stood close together, silent 
and watched. Point after point the steady 
roses shone out to them, seeming to kindle 
something in their souls . . . It was the 
communion she wanted.* 


To Miriam the three-way relation- 
ship was enough, a kind of holy 
communion; to Paul, because he was 
convinced that sex is the most di- 
rect means of contact with the uni- 
versal flow, this experience was dis- 
satisfying and frustrating to the 
point of rousing within him a hot 
rage. He resented the too-close com- 
munion of Miriam and the flowers: 


When she bent and breathed a flower, it 
was as if she and the flowers were loving 
each other. Paul hated her for it. There 


3]bid., p. 189. 
4]Ibid., p. 190. 
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seemed a sort of exposure about the action, 
something too intimate.® 


Lawrence understood perfectly 
Miriam’s feelings here, for if the ac- 
counts of those who knew him can 
be depended upon, he had an in- 
tense emotional reaction to flowers. 
Discounting the statements of those 
whose biographical records are “la- 
bors of love,” one turns to brief epi- 
sodes in the accounts of men like 
Ford Maddox Ford, Lawrence’s first 
publisher, and not always in agree- 
ment with him, who calls attention 
to 


his passionate—as it were an almost super- 
sex-passionate—delight in the opening of 
flowers and leaves. He would see in the 
blackish grass of Kensington a disreputable, 
bedraggled specimen of a poor relation of 
the dandelion whose name I have forgotten 

. and immediately Lawrence would be- 
come a half-mad, woodland creature, dart- 
ing on that poor thing come there by acci- 
dent, kneeling there before it, feeling with 
his delicate, too-white and beautiful fingers, 
the poor texture of its petals. And describ- 
ing how, the harbinger of spring, it covered 
with its sheets of gold the slag-heaps and 
dumps of his native country-side, with a 
really burning language.® 


To convey the conviction that this 
man was no romantic hyper-zsthete, 
Mr. Ford continues: 


And it was not the starved rapture of a 
Cockney poet to whom flowers were mys- 
teries. He knew the name and the habits 
and the growths of every flower of the 
countryside and of the stoats and weasels 
and foxes and thrushes.” 


This 


SIbid., p. 205. 

®8Ford Maddox Ford, “D. H. Lawrence,” Ameri- 
can Mercury XXXVIII (June, 1936), p. 177. 

TIbid., p. 178. 


actual knowledge which 
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could come from nothing other than 
the keenest observation, together 
with his super-sensitivity, gives to 
his sensory images a poignancy un- 
forgettable. Obvious evidence of his 
knowledge of flowers is seen in his 
essay on “Flowery Tuscany,” in 
which he describes different species 
with compelling objectivity linked 
with a sense of this same mystical 
awareness of the individuality of iris 
that rise up “proud and tender,” 
white heath that is lovely “in its in- 
visibility,” and bee-orchids “with 
their ragged concerted indifference 
to their appearance.’”* 

During the period of suspended 
love between Paul and Miriam there 
is a significant experience with 
flowers. The boy is puzzled about 
the extent to which one can join an- 
other in the experience of the un- 
conscious. Sex has become to him a 
complicated and troublesome neces- 
sity. Once he concluded that sex de- 
sire was a “sort of detached thing, 
that did not belong to a woman.” 
Torn between Miriam’s spiritual ap- 
proach to the intimacy and his own 
sense of the physical, he had tried 
to withdraw into himself. Still, he 
had concluded that “the highest of 
all was to melt out into the darkness 
and sway there, identified with the 
great Being.””° 

While he was in this agonizing 
state, he was at one time sitting in 
his mother’s cottage. 


Through the open door, stealthily, came the 
scent of madonna lilies, almost as if it were 
prowling around. Suddenly he got up and 
went out of doors . . . Nearer, a dim white 


8D. H. Lawrence, “Flowery Tuscany,” Phoenix, 
(New York: Viking Press, 1936), pp. 45-58. 

®Sons and Lovers, p. 323. 

10]bid., p. 337. 
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fence of lilies went across the garden, and 
the air all around seemed to stir with the 
scent, as if it were alive . . . They flagged 
all loose, as if they were panting. The scene 
made him drunk. He went down the field 
to watch the moon sink under . . . Behind 
him the great flowers leaned as if they were 
calling.” 


Here, again, the experience leaps 
beyond pure sensory level. They are 
madonna lilies, symbolizing Miriam, 
the potential madonna, the pure, 
white, cool type, who wishes to re- 
main virgin. Paul, frustrated because 
he wants more than intellectual as- 
surance of Miriam’s love, still feels 
the tormenting lure of her. The fra- 
grant, panting lilies become the 
perfect symbol, and transform the 
experience for Paul into more than 
the usual sense response. 

Mystically also, through contact 
with nature, Paul comes to the next 
step. The very next sentence states 
that 


like a shock he caught another perfume, 
something raw and coarse. Hunting round, 
he found the purple iris, touched their fleshy 
throats and their dark grasping hands. At 
any rate, he had found something. They 
stood stiff in the darkness. Their scent was 
brutal.?? 


Here, in a moon-lit, half-dark mo- 
ment he had found in these different 
flowers, through the sense of smell 
and of touch, a door to understand- 
ing. Here is color, in contrast to the 
lilies’ whiteness; here is promise of a 
kind of reality denied by the lilies. 
Only a few minutes later he says 
to his mother, “I shall break off with 
Miriam.” He knows that madonna 
lilies no longer satisfy; he has found 


11] bid., p. 345. 
12] bid. 
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“at least something” (the physical, 
the verifiable) in fleshy throats and 
grasping hands. The lilies did not 
grasp; they only flagged and called 
and sent out unbearably sweet frag- 
rance. Immediately we have the 
symbol explained: Clara of the 
fleshy throat enters, to play out her 
little scene in Paul’s futile search for 
meaning in life. She is the iris, a foil 
to the lily (Miriam) ; “blood living” 
as opposed to intellectuality. 

In The White Peacock (1911), 
written before Lawrence had met 
and fallen in love with his Frieda, 
and two years before Sons and Lov- 
ers, there is this same sensitivity to 
flowers, and the same abundance of 
flower-filled scenes. There are fewer 
instances of the unmistakable iden- 
tification of nature and sex. Two 
instances, however, make certain 
that the analogy was in the young 
writer’s mind. George, filled with 
desire for the tantalizing Lettie, is 
talking with Cyril, her brother. 
George, crude, unlettered, physically 
perfect forerunner of Lawrence’s 
gamekeepers, is always keenly aware 
of every phase and mood of nature. 
Suddenly in the midst of talk that 
day in the woods he said: 

*. . « Can you smell violets?” 

I replied that I could not, and he seemed un- 
easy until he had justified the sensation. So 
he rose, very leisurely, and went along the 
bank, looking closely for the flowers. 

“I knew I could. White ones!” 

He sat down and picked three flowers, and 
held them to his nostrils and inhaled their 
fragrance. Then he put them to his mouth, 


and I saw his strong white teeth crush 
them. . .38 


This incident parallels the frustra- 


13D. H. Lawrence, The White Peacock, (London: 
Duckworth and Company, n. d.), p. 246. 
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tion scene of Paul and Miriam. In a 
later scene the desirable Lettie is 
walking near a hedge where a crab- 
apple tree is in bloom. She gathers 
some blossoms, places them in her 
dress and turns to George. 


“Isn’t it pretty?” she said, and she began 
to laugh ironically, pointing to the flowers 
—“pretty, pink-cheeked petals, and stamens 
like yellow hair, and buds like lips promising 
something nice”—she stopped and looked at 
him, flickering with a smile. Then she point- 
ed to the ovary beneath the flower and said: 
“Result: Crabapples!”’"* 


In the greater part of the book, 
however, nature seems a lingering, 
never-changing vestige of “some old 
wild lost religion.” The snowdrops, 
in “holy communion of pure wild 
things” are sad because man has lost 
the meaning of the flowers; the old 
religion is lost and man has found no 
substitute. But as in Sons and Lovers, 
the flowers have personality. They 
look wistfully at each other, “yearn 
darkly for the sun,” and stand “‘pale- 
ly by the path.” 

In the later novels, the flowers 
and trees are there still, but with a 
difference. Occasionally, the old 
manner comes through, but more 
often the flowers receive brief com- 
ment, are given a startling verb or 
adjective and are allowed to fall 
back into the settings for people. 
The characters have by this time 
become symbolic, and the inchoate 
creed of Sons and Lovers begins to 
assume form, although, of course it 
never emerges as anything like a sys- 
tematized philosophy. By process of 
elimination Lawrence is to consider 
and reject several tentative answers 
to his quest for fulfillment: sex, 


spiritual (intellectualized) love; man 
14]bid., p. 319. 
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and man relationship; primitive life. 
As the method becomes more al- 
legorical, the man-vegetation-wom- 
an triangle loses its nearly equilateral 
form, one of the sides, vegetation, 
becoming shorter. 

In Women in Love (1920) are 
the usual and necessary types of peo- 
ple for the Lawrence thesis: Ursula, 
the woman who can lose herself in 
the universal flux; Birkin, the dark 
Laurencean hero; Hermione, the in- 
tellectual woman; and Gerald, fair, 
handsome, healthy, a man of affairs, 
the hated type. 

These almost allegorical charac- 
ters can be assumed to have their 
varied right and wrong relationships 
with nature. It is Ursula, the well- 
balanced woman, who “wonders” 
whether the flowers and trees feel 
the vibration of the wedding bells. 

In the “grey and translucent” 
light, Ursula and Gudrun are walk- 
ing in the “soft, subtle rush of morn- 
ing.” There is a shimmering descrip- 
tion of the black thorn and of the 
feeling that the earth is in process 
of new creation. But the girls, al- 
though aware of the beauty (they 
walk “gladly”), walk on past the 
black thorn to Willey Water.” 
Later, when Hermione is entertain- 
ing Gudrun, Ursula, and others at 
Breadalby, “Lunch was served on 
the lawn, under the great tree, whose 
thick, blackish boughs came down 
close to the grass.”"* A few para- 
graphs previous to this, the same tree 
is mentioned as being an “enormous, 
beautifully balanced cedar tree.” 
And that is all. The tree is back- 
ground for the “small figures on the 

15D. H. Lawrence, Women in Love, (New York: 


Thomas Setzer, 1923), p. 50, 
16]bid., p. 94, 
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lawn,” who in different perspective 
become the symbolic characters. 
Two scenes in Women in Love de- 
serve special attention because one 
feels that they could never have hap- 
pened in Sons and Lovers. The first 
of these is the episode in Ursula’s 
classroom, where she was teaching 
the children the structure of the cat- 
kin. Birkin, school inspector, entered 
the room and explained graphically 
to the class, but more specifically to 
Hermione, who intruded upon the 
scene, the process of reproduction 
in the plant which he held in his 
hand. The whole explanation is given 
in perfect analogy to the human 
being, and Birkin makes Hermione, 
the intellectual woman, face the 
physical facts of sex. Being intel- 
lectual, she responds intellectually. 
One feels an amused irony in his 
statement to Ursula, in pretended 
criticism of the children’s drawings: 


“You must mark these things obviously. 
It’s the fact you want to emphasize, not 
the subjective impression to record. What’s 
the fact?—red little spiky stigmas of the 
female flower, dangling yellow male catkin, 
yellow pollen flying from one to the 
ot «+s 


Here is a different technique, a 
different attitude. Here the flower is 
being dissected, scientifically an- 
alyzed, used by the characters to ad- 
vance the fulfillment of the Lauren- 
cean concept of a oneness in nature. 
Outstanding is the fact that al- 
though this is an approach through 
science, the ultimate result is Her- 
mione’s “absorption” which was 
“strange, almost rhapsodic. Both 
Birkin and Ursula were suspended. 
The little red pistillate flowers had 


17Women in Love, p. 40. 
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some strange, almost mystic-passion- 
ate attraction for her.” Noticeable 
here, too, is the fact that this scene 
takes place in bright light. Birkin 
found the room “in soft dim magic” 
when he entered, and he “switched 
on the strong electric lights” before 
the dissection began. Science, which 
Lawrence hated, must be accom- 
panied by merciless brilliance, the 
opposite of the dark world of the 
unconscious. 

The second of these scenes is that 
of Birkin’s taking a primrose bath 
and revelling in the ecstasy of the 
sense of touch (the sense of sex). 
The latter part of the scene, when 
he leaves the roses for the “soft- 
sharp” needles of the firs, is perhaps 
the most daring identification of the 
vegetable-man relationship with a 
type of sex feeling. Here the em- 
phasis is upon the man, the symbol. 
The primroses are not described, nor 
are they lingered over. Birkin uses 
them to remake his contact with the 
universal flow. “How fortunate he 
was, that there was this lovely, sub- 
tle, responsive vegetation waiting 
for him, as he waited for it; how ful- 
filled he was, how happy.’”® 

In The Plumed Serpent (1926) 
the tropical flowers are treated less 
sensorily than sensuously. Lawrence 
subtly endows them with an animal 
essence: 


. . » In Tlalpam there was a heavy scent 
of nightflowers, a feeling of ponderous 
darkness . . . And always the heavy call- 
ing of nightflower scents. To Kate, there 
seemed the faint whiff of blood in all tropi- 
cal-scented flowers: of blood and sweat.!® 
. . « It was like being down at the bottom 


18]bid., p. 121. 
19D, H. Lawrence, The Plumed Serpent, (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), p. 56. 
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of some dusky flowering garden down in 
Hades. Hibiscus hung from the bushes, 
putting out yellow bristling tongues . . . 
From a huge dense bush the mysterious 
white bells of the datura were suspended, 
large and silent, like the very ghosts of 
sound. And the datura scent was moving 
thick and noiseless from the tree, into the 
little alleys.?° 


In spite of the fact that here the 
reader feels more than mere settings, 
Lawrence has nevertheless kept the 
flowers in the role of carriers of 
mood in a backdrop, perfectly har- 
monized with the human characters, 
but kept always less significant than 
Paul’s lilies or Miriam’s daffodils. 
The sensuous touch of animality is 
in harmony with the awakening of 
Kate’s jaded senses. She is distinctly 
aware of the flowers, but her aware- 
ness is more “normal” than Miriam’s 
or Paul’s responses. Paul is actually 
jealous of Miriam’s love for the flow- 
ers; for Kate there is no triangle— 
the vegetable world remains in its 
place. 

In Lady Chatterley’s Lover (1928) 
a similar situation exists. A woman 
is being awakened by the presence of 
a lover whose attractions are more 
physical than otherwise. As her re- 
sponses grow in power, she is more 
aware of the beauty of the flowers 
and trees, which become an integral 
part of the scenes of intimacy in this 
book, where phallicism is so obvious 
as to lose all subtlety. Although Mel- 
lors bedecks the lady’s body with 
bluebells, campions, and forget-me- 
nots, there is less concern of each of 
them for the flowers than for each 
other. The matter of complete and 
perfect relationship with the uni- 
verse (“polarity”) has been reduced 


largely to a human problem, a man- 
201 bid., p. 41. 
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woman problem. But the sense of 
“otherness” is constantly main- 
tained. 

Lawrence’s facility in keeping 
alive this sense of awareness on the 
part of his characters seems to me 
to be one of his distinguishing char- 
acteristics. His sensitive people, those 
who live by “blood” and depend 
upon the unconscious for motiva- 
tion and knowledge, are constantly 
alert to the vital force which binds 
all living things into a mystic unity. 
In the early books the flowers, trees, 
and woods may have something of 
the feeling, too, and by so doing, 
take on a kind of esoteric signifi- 
cance; in the later novels they usual- 
ly recede into a more normal posi- 
tion, but the sensitive people never 
forget their presence. 

What is Lawrence’s concept of 
nature? Literary criticism has no one 
word or phrase which completely de- 
scribes it. Perhaps there is a haunting 
trace of romantic nature-worship 
akin to Wordsworth, but woven 
into this aspect is certainly primi- 
tivism and phallic mysticism. His 
love scenes, participated in by all 
nature, take on something of the 
myth, something of the universal. 
Permeating everything is a sense of 
nostalgia for a time when the world 
was younger and wiser, when there 
were no wheels or dynamos. From 
Sons and Lovers to Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover the love act takes place out 
of doors where flowers, trees, stars, 
and clouds share the experience. It 
becomes a kind of wedding of hea- 
ven and earth, as when gods walked 
the earth and made love to mortals. 
Lawrence’s attitude toward nature 
is more pagan than Christian. He 
recognizes in all nature, animal and 
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vegetable, a universal life force 
which is the basis of a mystic unity; 
that life force is almost, if not en- 
tirely, identified with sex. He would 
not have agreed with Thomas Paine 
and other rationalists that nature is 
the only true Scripture, for he was 
interested not in Scriptures but in 
the fullest sense of Being, of ex- 
periencing life at its very highest 
point of union with all nature with- 
out destroying individuality. He ac- 
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cepted much of what the transcen- 
dentalists believed, but he went 
much further, and he used different 
routes to arrive at similar conclu- 
sions. His nature concept approaches 
pagan pantheism, yet it is different. 
Perhaps one can only say that his 
feeling for external nature is a phase 
of his non-rational view of life, and 
his treatment of nature in his novels 
but a way of objectifying that view. 
Certainly he is outside tradition. 


“Come Into My Parlor ... 


LESLIE MELLICHAMP 


I have no wish at all 
To know that flashy gent 
(Fame, I think he’s called) 


To whom all knees are bent. 


My unsophistication 

Is so profound, complete, 
Unknown upon occasion 
I’ve passed him on the street. 


Yet ignorance breeds danger, 
Perhaps I’d better go 

And cultivate the stranger 
To recognize my foe. 


The Red Badge of Courage as Myth and Symbol 


Joun E. Harr 


HEN Stephen Crane pub- 

W lished The Red Badge of 
Courage in 1895, the book 

created an almost immediate sensa- 
tion. Crane had had no experience 
in war, but in portraying the re- 
actions of a young soldier in battle, 
he had written with amazing accu- 
racy. As one way of re-examining 
The Red Badge of Courage, we 
would want to read it as myth and 
symbolic action. Clearly, the con- 
struction of the story, its moral and 
meaning, its reliance on symbol fol- 
low in detail the traditional formula 
of myth.’ Crane’s main theme is the 
discovery of self, that unconscious 
self, which, when identified with 
the inexhaustible energies of the 
group, enables man to understand 
the “deep forces that have shaped 
man’s destiny.”” The progressive 
movement of the hero, as in all 
myth, is that of separation, initia- 
tion, and return.® Within this gen- 
eral framework, Crane plots his 
story with individual variation. 
Henry Fleming, a Youth, ventures 
forth from his known environment 
into a region of naturalistic, if not 
super-naturalistic wonder; he en- 
counters the monstrous forces of 
war and death; he is transformed 
through a series of rites and revela- 
tions into a hero; he returns to iden- 


tify his new self with the deeper 

1See Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand 
Faces (New York, 1949), p. 3. Campbell defines 
myth as “the secret opening through which the in- 
exhaustible energies of the cosmos pour into human 
cultural manifestation.” 

2Ibid., p. 256. 

3]bid., p. 30. 


communal forces of the group and 
to bestow the blessings of his find- 
ings on his fellow comrades. 

Whatever its “realistic” style, 
much of the novel’s meaning is re- 
vealed through the use of metaphor 
and symbol. The names of charac- 
ters, for example, suggest both par- 
ticular attributes and general quali- 
ties: the Tall Soldier, whose courage 
and confidence enable him to meas- 
ure up to the vicissitudes of war 
and life; the Loud Soldier, the brag- 
gart, the over-confident, whose per- 
sonality is, like Henry’s, transformed 
in war; the Tattered Soldier, whose 
clothes signify his lowly and ex- 
hausted plight; the Cheery Man, 
whose keenness and valor prevent his 
falling into despair. Likewise, the 
use of color helps to clarify and ex- 
tend the meaning. Red, traditionally 
associated with blood and fire, sug- 
gests courage, flag, life-energy, de- 
sire, ambition. Black, traditionally 
associated with death, implies “great 
unknown,” darkness, forests, and, by 
extension, entombment and psy- 
chological death. The whole para- 
phernalia of myth-religious and 
sacrificial rites—the ceremonial 
dancing, the dragons with fiery eyes, 
the menacing landscape, the en- 
tombment, the sudden appearance 
of a guide, those symbols so pro- 
foundly familiar to the unconscious 
and so frightening to the conscious 
personality-—give new dimensions of 
meaning to the novel. 

What prompts Henry to leave his 
known environment is his uncon- 
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scious longing to become a hero. In 
a state of conscious reflection, he 
looks on war with distrust. Battles 
belonged to the past. Had not “‘secu- 
lar and religious education” effaced 
the “throat grappling instinct” and 
“firm finance” “held in check the 
passions”? But in dreams, he has 
thrilled to the “sweep and fire” of 
“vague and bloody conflicts”; he 
has “imagined people secure in the 
shadow of his eagle-eyed prowess.” 
As the wind brings the noise of the 
ringing church bells, he listens to 
their summons as a proclamation 
from the “voice of the people.” 
Shivering in his bed in a “prolonged 
ecstasy of excitement,” he deter- 
mines to enlist. If the call has come 
in an unconscious dream-like state 
where the associations of wind, 
church bells, ecstasy, heroism, glory 
are identied with the “voice” of the 
“group,” Henry, fully “awake,” in- 


sists on his decision. Although his 
mother, motivated apparently by 
“deep conviction” and impregnable 
ethical motives, tries to dissuade his 
ardor, she actually helps him in the 
initial step of his journey. She pre- 
pares his equipment: “eight pairs of 
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socks,” “yer best shirts,” “a cup of 
blackberry jam.” She advises him 
to watch the company he keeps and 
to do as he is told. Underlining the 
very nature of the problem, she 
warns that he will be “‘jest one little 
fellow amongst a hull lot of others.” 

It is this conflict between uncon- 
scious desire and conscious fear that 
prevents Henry from coming to 
terms with his new environ- 
ments. Consciously concerned with 
thoughts of rumored battle, he 
crawls into his hut “through an in- 
tricate hole that sc ved it as a door,” 
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where he can be “alone with some 
new thoughts that had lately come 
to him.” Although his apparent con- 
cern is over fear of battle, his real 
anxiety is that of his individuation. 
As far as his relationship to war is 
concerned, he knows “nothing of 
himself.” He has always “taken cer- 
tain things for granted, never chal- 
lenging his belief in ultimate success, 
and bothering little about means and 
roads.” Now, he is an “unknown 
quantity.” If his problems merge 
into that of whether he will or will 
not run from an “environment” 
that threatens to “swallow” his very 
identity, he sees that it cannot be 
solved by “mental slate and pencil.” 
Action—“blaze, blood, and danger” 
—is the only test. 

In giving artistic conception to 
Henry’s conflict, Crane relies on a 
pattern of darkness and light, but 
adapts such traditional machinery to 
his particular purpose. As we have 
seen, Henry achieves courage and 
strength in the “darkness” of his 
tent, where his unconscious mind 
faces the problems of his new sur- 
roundings openly and bravely. As 
he peers into the “ominous distance” 
and ponders “upon the mystic 
gloom” in the morning twilight, he 
is eager to settle his “great problem” 
with the “red eyes across the river” 
—eyes like “orbs of a row of drag- 
ons advancing.” Coming from the 
darkness towards the dawn, he 
watches “the gigantic figure of the 
colonel on a gigantic horse.” They 
loom “black and pattern like” 
against the yellow sky. As the “black 
rider,” the messenger of death lifts 
‘this gigantic arm and calmly 
stroke[s] his mustache,” Henry can 
hardly breathe. Then, with the hazy 
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light of day, he feels the conscious- 
ness of growing fear. It seems ironic 
that his comrades, especially the Tall 
Soldier, should be filled with ardor, 
even song—just as he was in the 
darkness of his room at home. With 
the “developing day,” the “two long, 
thin, black columns” have become 
“two serpents crawling from the 
cavern of night.” These columns, 
monsters themselves, move from 
darkness to light with little fear, 
for they move, not as so many indi- 
viduals, but as group units. Clearly, 
if Henry is to achieve his ambitions, 
he must “‘see” and “face” the enemy 
in the light of day without fear, as 
well as “perceive” his relationship to 
the group, which is, in a sense, a 
“monster” itself. 

Henry’s growing concern is not 
for his comrades, but for himself. 
Although he must march along with 
them, he feels caught “‘by the iron 
laws of tradition.” He considers 
himself “separated from the others.” 
At night, when the campfires dot 
the landscape “like red peculiar blos- 
soms (as communal fires which im- 
pregnate the landscape with “life” 
and “vitality,” they suggest the life 
energy of the group), Henry re- 
mains a “few paces in the gloom,” 
a “mental outcast.” He is “alone in 
space,” where only the “mood of 
darkness” seems to sympathize with 
him. He concludes that no other 
person is “wrestling with such a ter- 
rific personal problem.” But even in 
the darkness of his tent he cannot 
escape: the “red, shivering reflection 
of a fire” shines through the canvas. 
He sees “visions of a thousand- 
tongued fear that would babble at 
his back and cause him to flee.” His 
“fine mind” can no more face the 
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monster war than it can cope with 
the “brute minds” of his comrades. 

Next day as Henry, with sudden 
“impulse of curiosity,” stares at the 
““woven red” against the “soft greens 
and browns,” the harmony of land- 
scape is broken when the line of 
men stumble onto a dead soldier in 
their path. Henry pauses and tries 
to “read in the dead eyes the answer 
to the Question.” What irony it is 
that the ranks open “to avoid the 
corpse,” as if, invulnerable, death 
forces a way itself. He notes that the 
wind strokes the dead man’s beard, 
just as the black rider had stroked 
his mustache. Probing his sensations, 
he feels no ardor for battle. His 
soldier’s clothes do not fit, for he is 
not a “real” soldier. His “fine mind” 
enables him to see what the “brute 
minds” of his comrades do not: the 
landscape threatens to engulf them. 
Their ardor is not heroism. They are 
merely going to a sacrifice, going “to 
look at war, the red animal—war 
the blood-swollen god.” Even if he 
warned them, they would not listen. 
Misunderstood, he can only “look to 
the grave for comprehension.” His 
feeling is prophetic, for it antici- 
pates the death and transformation 
of personality that is about to occur. 

Before he actually runs from bat- 
tle, Henry experiences a moment of 
true realization. Impatient to know 
whether he is a “man of traditional 
courage,” he suddenly loses “concern 
for himself,” and becomes “not a 
man but a member.” “Welded into 
a common personality” and “domi- 
nated by a single desire,” he feels 
the “red rage” and “battle brother- 
hood”—that “mysterious fraternity 
born of the smoke and danger of 
death.” He is carried along in a kind 
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of “battle sleep.” He rushes at the 
“black phantoms” like a “pestered 
animal.” Then, awakening to the 
awareness of a second attack, he feels 
weak and bloodless. “Like the man 
who lost his legs at the approach of 
the red and green monster,” he 
seems “‘to shut his eyes and wait to 
be gobbled.” He has a revelation. 
Throwing down his gun, he flees like 
a “blind man.” His vision of “‘self- 
lessness” disappears; in this “blind- 
ness” his fears are magnified. “Death 
about to thrust him between the 
shoulder blades [is] far more dread- 
ful than death about to smite him 
between the eyes.” Impotent and 
blind (without gun and “vision’’), 
he runs into the forest “as if re- 
solved to bury himself.” He is both 
physically and psychologically iso- 
lated from the group and hence 
from the very source of food and 
energy, both material and spiritual, 
that impels heroic achievement. 

In the language of myth Henry’s 
inability to face the monsters of bat- 
tle in the “light,” to identify himself 
with his comrades (both acts are, in 
a sense, identical), and thus to give 
up his individual self, which is sus- 
tained only in “darkness and in iso- 
lation, so that his full self can be 
realized in the light of communal 
identification symbolize a loss of 
spiritual, moral, and physical power, 
which only a rebirth of identity can 
solve. Only by being reborn can he 
come to understand that man’s 
courage springs from the self-reali- 
zation that he must participate har- 
moniously as a member of the group. 
Only then can he understand the 
“deep forces” from which his indi- 
vidual energy and vitality spring. 
Thus, Henry’s entombment in the 
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forest is only preliminary to the 
resurrection that will follow. With- 
out his full powers, his transforma- 
tion cannot be effected by himself, 
but requires the necessity of ritua- 
listic lessons and the aid of outside 
forces or agents. His own attempts 
to expiate his feeling of guilt by 
logic only leave him lost and con- 
fused in the labyrinth of his limita- 
tions. 

After the burial of himself in the 
forest, it is his unconscious aware- 
ness of the nature of death that re- 
stores the strength and energy he 
had felt in his dreams at home. As he 
pushes on, going from “obscurity 
into promises of a greater obscur- 
ity,” he comes face to face with the 
very “act” from which he is run- 
ning. It is a dead soldier covered with 
“black” ants. As he recoils in terror, 
the branches of the forest hold him 
firm. In a moment of blind fear, he 
imagines that “some strange voice 
. .. from the dead throat” will 
squawk after him in “horrible men- 
aces,” but he hears, almost uncon- 
sciously, only a soft wind, which 
sings a “hymn of twilight.” This 
aura of tranquility, produced in a 
“religious half light”—the boughs 
are arched like a chapel—trans- 
fixes Henry. He hears a “terrific 
medley of all noises.” It is ironic that 
he should be fleecing from the black 
rider only to encounter death and 
“black ants.” His ego is deflated. 
Did he ever imagine that he and his 
comrades could decide the war as if 
they were “cutting the letters of 
their names deep into everlasting 
tablets of brass?” Actually, the “‘af- 
fair” would receive only a “meek 
and immaterial title.’ With this 
thought and the song of the wind 
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comes a certain faith. “Pictures of 
stupendous conflicts” pass through 
his mind. As he hears the “red 
cheers” of marching men, he is de- 
termined: he runs in the direction of 
the “crimson roar” of battle. 

Although Henry’s old fears have 
not been completely overcome, his 
meeting with the Tattered Man 
clarifies the need and method of 
atoning for his guilt. Having joined 
the marching soldiers, Henry is en- 
vious of this mob of “bleeding men.” 
He walks beside the twice-wounded 
Tattered Man, whose face is “suf- 
fused with a light of love for the 
army which [is] to him all things 
beautiful and powerful.” Moving in 
the “light of love,” the Man speaks 
in a voice as “gentle as a girl’s.” 
“Where yeh hit?” he repeatedly 
asks Henry. “Letters of guilt” burn 
on the Youth’s brow. How can he 
defend himself against an agency 
which so pitilessly reveals man’s se- 
crets? How can he atone for his 
guilt? His wish that “he, too, had a 
wound, a red badge of courage” is 
only preliminary to the fulfillment 
of atonement, just as in the rites of 
some primitive tribes or as in Christ’s 
crucifixion on the cross, “blood” 
plays an essential part in the act of 
atonement and in the process of 
transformation. 

If the Tattered Man’s questioning 
reveals the need and nature of atone- 
ment, meeting the Tall Soldier shows 
the quality of character needed to 
make the sacrifice. Justifying the 
“tall” of his name by his “supreme 
unconcern” for battle, Conklin ac- 
cepts his role as part of the group 
with coolness and humility. Because 
he realizes the insignificance of self, 
he has no fear of a threatening land- 
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scape. Sleeping, eating, and drinking 
afford him greatest satisfaction. 
During meal time, he is “quiet and 
contented,” as if his spirit were 
“communing with viands.” Now, 
fatally wounded, he is at his rendez- 
vous with death; his actions are cere- 
monial, “‘rite-like.”” He moves with 
“mysterious purpose,” like “the de- 
votee of a mad religion, blood-suck- 
ing, muscle-wrenching, bone-crush- 
ing.” His chest heaves “‘as if an ani- 
mal was within,” his ‘“‘arms beat 
wildly,” “his tall figure [stretches] 
itself to its full height” and falls to 
the ground—dead. His side looks 
“as if it had been chewed by wolves,” 
as if the monster war had eaten him 
and then swallowed his life. This 
“ceremony at the place of meeting,” 
this sacrificial ritual of placating the 
monster has enabled him to find the 
ultimate answer to the Question, but 
it has consumed its victim in the 
process. 

It is the receiving of the wound, 
a kind of “magic” touch, whatever 
its irony of being false, that actually 
enables Henry to effect atonement. 
As the army itself retreats, he is 
truly “at one” with the group (“‘at 
one” and atone have similar func- 
tions as the very words imply), for 
both are running from battle. Actu- 
ally, Henry is not “conscious” of 
what has happened. Clutching bold- 
ly at a retreating man’s arm, he begs 
for an answer. Desperate at being 
restrained, the man strikes the Youth 
with his rifle. Henry falls. His legs 
seem “‘to die.” In a ritual not unlike 
that of Conklin’s dying (it is 
Henry’s “youth,” his immature self 
dying), he grabs at the grass, he 
twists and lurches, he fights “‘an in- 


tense battle with his body.” Then, 
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he goes “‘tall soldier fashion.” In his 
exaltation, he is afraid to touch his 
head lest he disturb his “red badge 
of courage.” He relishes “the cool, 
liquid feeling,” which evokes the 
memory of “certain meals his 
mother had cooked,” “the bank of a 
shaded pool,” “the melody in the 
wind of youthful summer.” The as- 
sociation of blood with that of food 
suggests the identical function of 
each. Just as food is nourishment to 
the body, so blood is nourishment to 
his spiritual and moral self. Because 
the monster has “‘eaten” of him and 
thus destroyed his fears, he has 
achieved a moral and spiritual ma- 
turity, even, as his going “tall” im- 
plies, sexual potency. He feels the 
tranquility and harmony that has 
always characterized his dream state. 
But his wound is an actual fact, and 
the achieved atonement is not quite 
the same as in a “pure” dream state. 
Yet it is still achieved under the 
egis of “dusk,” and can only be 
fully realized in the full “light” of 
group identification. 

Henry is further assisted in his 
transformation by an ‘“‘unseen 
guide.” Wandering in the darkness, 
he is overtaken by the Cheery Man, 
whose voice, possessing a “wand of 
a magic kind,” guides him to his 
regiment. Thinking of him later, 
Henry recalls that “he had not once 
seen his face.” 

It is important to note here what 
part food and eating play in Henry’s 
atonement and rebirth. As we have 
seen, food has both physical and 
spiritual significance. From the first, 
Henry has observed that “eating” 
was of greatest importance to the 
soldiers. After the Tall Soldier’s 
death, he has speculated on “what 
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those men had eaten that they could 
be in such haste to force their way 
to grim chances of death.” Now, he 
discovers that he has “a scorching 
thirst,” a hunger that is “more pow- 
erful than a direct hunger.” He is 
desperately tired. He cannot see dis- 
tinctly. He feels the need “of food 
and rest, at whatever cost.” On see- 
ing his comrades again, he goes di- 
rectly towards the “red light”— 
symbol of group energy. They fuss 
over his wound and give him a can- 
teen of coffee. As he swallows the 
“delicious draught,” the mixture 
feels as cool to him as did the wound. 
He feels like an “exhausted soldier 
after a feast of war.” He has tasted 
of and been eaten by the great mon- 
ster. By the wound (the being 
eaten), he has atoned for his guilt 
with blood. In eating and drinking 
with his comrades (the communal 
feasting), he has achieved both lit- 
eral and spiritual identification with 
the group. Through his initiation, he 
has returned as a “member,” not an 
isolated individual. By “swallowing 
or being swallowed,” he has, through 
atonement and rebirth, come to be 
master of himself and, henceforth, 
to be master of others. The Loud 
Soldier gives up his blankets, and 
Henry is, in sleep, soon “like his 
comrades.” 

In the language of myth, Henry 
has become a hero. When he awakes 
next morning from a “thousand 
years’ ” sleep, he finds, like Rip Van 
Winkle, a new “unexpected world.” 
What he discovers has happened to 
the Loud Soldier is actually the same 
change that has come over him. For 
the first time Henry is aware that 
others have been wrestling with 
problems not unlike his own. If the 
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Loud Soldier is now a man of re- 
liance, a man of “‘purpose and abili- 
ties,” Henry perceives in imagery 
that recalls the “blossoming camp- 
fires” of his comrades that 


a faith in himself had secretly blossomed. 
There was a little flower of confidence 
growing within him. He was a man of 
experience. 


Again like the Loud Soldier, he has 
at last 


overcome obstacles which he admitted to be 
mountainous. They had fallen like paper 
peaks, and he was now what he called a 
hero. He had not been aware of the process. 
He had slept and, awakening, found himself 
a knight. 


Having overcome the obstacle of 
self, Henry has at last discovered 
that the dragon war is, after all, 
only a gigantic guard of the great 
eath. 

If the hero is to fulfill the total 
requirements of his role, he must 
bring back into the normal world of 
day the wisdom that he has acquired 
during his transformation. Like the 
“knight” that he is, Henry is now 
able to face the red and black drag- 
ons on the “clear” field of battle. 
He performs like a “pagan who de- 
fends his religion,” a “barbarian,” 
“a beast.” As the regiment moves 
forward, Henry is “unconsciously in 
advance.” Although many men 
shield their eyes, he looks squarely 
ahead. What he sees “tin the new ap- 
pearance of the landscape” is like 
“a revelation.” There is both a clar- 
ity of vision and of perception: the 
darkness of the landscape has van- 
ished; the blindness of his mental in- 
sight has passed. As with the wound 
and the coffee, he feels the “delirium 
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that encounters despair and death.” 
He has, perhaps, in this “temporary 
but sublime absence of selfishness,” 
found the reason for being there 
after all. As the pace quickly “eats 
up the energies of the men,” they 
dance and gyrate “like savages.” 
Without regard for self, Henry 
spurs them forward towards the 
colors. 

In the language of myth, it is 
woman who represents the totality 
of what can be known. As “‘life,” she 
embodies both love and hate. To ac- 
cept her is to be king, the incarnate 
god, of her created world. As know- 
er (one who recognizes her), the 
hero is master. Meeting the goddess 
and winning her is the final test of 
the hero’s talent. Curiously, it is the 
flag that occupies the position of 
goddess in the story. The flag is the 
lure, the beautiful maiden of the 
configuration, whose capture is 
necessary if Henry is to fulfill his 
role as hero. Crane writes: 


With [Henry], as he hurled himself for- 
ward, was born a love, a despairing fond- 
ness of this flag which was near him. It was 
a creation of beauty and invulnerability. 
It was a goddess, radiant, that bended its 
form with an imperious gesture to him. It 
was a woman, red and white, hating and 
loving, that called him with the voice of his 
hope. Because no harm could come to it he 
endowed it with power. He kept near, as if 
it could be a saver of lives, and an implor- 
ing cry went from his mind. 


As Henry and his comrade wrench 
the pole from the dead bearer, they 
both acquire an invincible wand of 
hope and power. Taking it roughly 
from his friend, Henry has, indeed, 
reached heroic proportions. 

In his role as hero, Henry stands 
“erect and tranquil” in face of the 
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great monster. Having “rid himself 
of the red sickness of battle,” having 
overcome his fear of losing indi- 
vidual identity, he now despises the 
“brass and bombast of his earlier 
gospels.” Because he is at-one with 
his comrades, he has acquired their 
“daring spirit of a savage religion- 
mad,” their “brute” strength to en- 
dure the violence of a violent world, 
the “red of blood and black of pas- 
sion.” His individual strength is their 
collective strength, that strength of 
the totality which the flag symbol- 
izes. As Crane says: 


He felt a quiet manhood, nonassertive but 
of sturdy and strong blood. He knew that 
he would no more quail before his guides 
wherever they should point. He had been 
to touch the great death, and found that, 
after all, it was but the great death. He was 
a man. 


At last he has put the “somber phan- 


tom” of his desertion at a distance. 
Having emerged into the “golden 
ray of sun,” Henry feels a “store of 
assurance.” 

Following the general pattern of 
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myth with peculiar individual varia- 
tions, Crane has shown how the 
moral and spiritual strength of the 
individual springs from the group, 
and how, through the identification 
of self with group, the individual 
can be “reborn in identity with the 
whole meaning of the universe.” Just 
as his would-be hero was able to 
overcome his fears and achieve a 
new moral and spiritual existence, 
so all men can come to face life, face 
it as calmly and as coolly as one 
faces the terrors, the odd beings, the 
deluding images of dreams. If it is, 
as Campbell points out, the “‘uncon- 
scious” which supplies the “‘keys that 
open the whole realm of the desired 
and feared adventures of the discov- 
ery of self,” then man, to discover 
self, must translate his dreams into 
actuality. To say that Henry accom- 
plishes his purpose is not to imply 
that Crane himself achieved the 
same kind of integration. Whatever 
the final irony implied, he certainly 
saw that the discovery of self was 
essential to building the “bolder, 
cleaner, more spacious, and fully hu- 
man life.” 


Melville: The World in a Man-of-War 


Freperic I. CARPENTER 


ELVILLE’S literary great- 
M ness was bound up with his 

philosophic meaning, as 
Melville himself repeatedly implied. 
In Mardi, he announced his inten- 
tion of contriving a “romance” 
which might, possibly, “be received 
for a verity.” In Moby Dick, Ahab 
suggested his author’s purpose to 
uncover “the features of that reason- 
ing thing” which lurks “in each 
event—in the living act, the un- 
doubted deed.” And the allegorical 
names in Billy Budd are obvious. 

But more explicitly, Melville in- 
cluded a great deal of pure theoriz- 
ing in his novels. The speeches of 
Babbalanja in Mardi, Melville’s own 
Epilogue to White Jacket, his invo- 
cation to the “democratic God” of 
Moby Dick, and the pamphlet of 
Plotinus Plinlimmon in Pierre, all 
declare his conscious philosophic in- 
tention. 

To trace the symbolic action and 
to analyze the explicit philosophy 
of Melville’s novels is to make clear 
their author’s avowed purpose, and 
to suggest his importance in\ the 
course of American thought. 


II 
Melville has been described as the 


greatest critic of “the American 
dream.” In sharp contrast to Emer- 
son and Whitman, who enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated the dream, Mel- 
ville’s novels suggested its dangers. 


1See Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), 67 ff. 


But Melville was its greatest critic, 
because he was also most sympa- 
thetic. In contrast to his friend, 
Hawthorne, who condemned the 
dream with scant sympathy, Mel- 
ville shared it feelingly. But, at last, 
his lack of any positive faith in the 
success of the democratic dream 
caused him to contrive his plots so 
as to predetermine its failure. By 
so doing, it is true that he placed 
himself in the great tradition of 
orthodox Christianity. But by so 
doing he alienated himself from the 
tradition of protestant Christianity, 
which has been a chief source of 
American idealism. 

To put it differently, Melville was 
a democrat by conviction, but not 
by faith. He believed, that is, in the 
value of the American dream, but 
not in its victory. In Clarel, he stat- 
ed this position characteristically: 


Conviction is not gone 
Though faith’s gone: that which 
shall not be 
Still ought to be. 


Emphatically he put the negative 
first: the dream of human freedom 
“shall not be,” though men may be 
convinced of its ideal truth. And 
throughout his life he denied the real 
possibility of the democratic dream, 
even while reaffirming its desir- 
ability. 

In the ideal realm of values, there- 
fore, Melville always praised demo- 
cratic freedom, and criticized au- 
thoritarian compulsion. Specifically, 
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he celebrated the natural freedom 
of the Polynesians, the questing 
spirit of Taji, the frank independ- 
ence of Jack Chase, the high idealism 
of Pierre, the brotherly friendliness 
of Billy Budd, and even the partial 
democracy of Captain Ahab. But he 
condemned the hypocritical at- 
tempts of civilized men to reform 
the Polynesians, the autocratic cruel- 
ty of all men-of-war, the “arbitrary 
laws” which circumscribed Pierre, 
and the military necessity which 
made necessary the execution of 
good Billy Budd. Always Melville’s 
heart was with the freedom-living 
democrat. 

But in the world of actuality, 
Melville increasingly counseled the 
acceptance of authoritarian laws, 
and the resignation of personal 
rights. Only in his early novels did 
he suggest that the ideal might actu- 
ally be realized, praising the active 
Christianity of “Serenia,” and in 
White Jacket, declaring that “Our 
Lord High Admiral will yet inter- 
pose to right the world’s wrongs.” 
Beginning with Moby Dick, he em- 
phasized the impotence and the 
blindness of good men. In Pierre, he 
explicitly urged his weak hero to 
follow “those arbitrary lines of con- 
duct, by which the common world 
. . . surrounds thee for thine own 
good.” And finally his Billy Budd— 
the ideally good man—voluntarily 
assented to his own execution for 
the sake of maintaining the authori- 
tarian discipline of the world as a 
man-of-war. With increasing em- 
phasis as he grew older, Melville de- 
clared the impossibility of “that 
which ought to be,” even while re- 
affirming its desirability. 

This sharp dualism between the 


ideal and the real—between the 
world of democratic values and the 
world of authority—produced the 
unique effects of his novels. Its first 
recognition resulted in the artificial 
allegory of Mardi. Its full realization 
heightened the tension and increased 
the terror of the tragedy of Moby 
Dick. In Pierre, it caused an abso- 
lute despair, and an inability to 
choose between the imposisble ideal 
and the intolerable real. And in Billy 
Budd, it finally led to a deeply re- 
ligious resignation which accepted 
the defeat of goodness as inevitable, 
and firmly rejected the dream that 
something might actually be done 
about it. 

A study of two of Melville’s 
greatest novels will suggest his final 
criticism of the American dream. In 
Moby Dick, his disbelief in the possi- 
bility of actually realizing it found 
perfect expression; this prophecy 
remains as eloquent and as un- 
answerable as any in the Old Testa- 
ment. But in Billy Budd, Melville’s 
writing became more didactic and 
less inevitable: his final fiction sug- 
gests the weakness of the traditional 
criticism. These two novels embody 
in terms of living character the cen- 
tral problem, not only of American 
democracy, but of world Christian- 
ity as well. 


Ill 


Melville first expressed his criti- 
cism of the American dream ex- 
plicitly in Mardi, speaking as: “A 
Voice from the Gods.” Although 
this passage has often been quoted, 
it is worth reading again: 

There are many, who erewhile believed 
that the age of pikes and javelins was 
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passed; that after a heady and blustering 
youth, old Mardi was at last settling down 
into a serene old age; and that the Indian 
summer first discovered in your land... 
was the hazy vapour emitted from its tran- 
quil pipe. But it has not so proved. Mardi’s 
peaces are but truces. Long absent, at last 
the red comets have returned. And return 
they must, though their periods be ages. And 
should Mardi endure till mountain melt into 
mountain, and all the isles form one table- 
land, yet, would it but expand the old bat- 
tle-plain. . . . 

. » «In no stable democracy do all men 
govern themselves. Though an army be all 
volunteers, martial law must prevail. Dele- 
gate your power, you leagued mortals must. 


Implicitly, Melville’s novels were 
all informed by this criticism of de- 
mocracy. Because he believed that 
war was the one constant fact of 
human history, he wrote of the 
world as a man-of-war. And be- 
cause he believed that this constant 
threat of war made it inevitable that 
martial law should prevail, he em- 
bodied this law in the authoritarian 
discipline of the ship, whose cap- 
tain’s orders were final. About half 
of his novels were set in actual men- 
of-war where martial law was abso- 
lute, and about half in whaling ships 
where authoritarian discipline pre- 
vailed in a modified form. But all his 
novels, excepting Pierre, suggested 
that the authoritarian life of the 
ship was the microcosm of the life 
of the nation, and ultimately of the 
world as a whole. And Pierre, lack- 
ing that authoritarian framework, 
fell into anarchy—both artistically, 
and morally. 

This setting on shipboard, with 
the consequent assumption that au- 
thoritarian discipline was both nat- 
ural and necessary, was by all odds 
the most important feature of’ Mel- 
ville’s fiction. It made all his cap- 
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tains “leaders,” or tyrants of a sort, 
and all his crews subservient, or im- 
potent. The failure of democracy in 
Melville’s thought-world was pre- 
determined by the nature and neces- 
sities of that world. But most of 
Melville’s best novels were set upon 
whaling ships rather than men-of- 
war, where authoritarian principles 
are not absolute and democracy has 
a chance. Moby Dick, of course, is 
the greatest of these. In the novels 
set upon men-of-war, democracy 
exists only in men’s souls, but not 
at all in their governments. The fate 
of Billy Budd is therefore predeter- 
mined. 


IV 


Moby Dick transcends all narrow 
classifications, of course; but it may 
also be considered a kind of allegory 
of democracy. It achieves much of 


its greatness by making the captain 
a democratic leader, who persuades 
his crew voluntarily to assist in the 
pursuit of the white whale, instead 
of a military tyrant, who forces 
them against their wills. Indeed, the 
first half of the book describes the 
democratic drama by which Ahab 
persuades, or rather hypnotizes, the 
crew to do his will. That his ‘will is 
romantically confused becomes ap- 
parent later: the second half of the 
book (divided from the first by the 
factual chapters on the whaling in- 
dustry) describes the drama in 
which deluded men accomplish their 
own destruction. This American 
tragedy is motivated, first, by the 
weakness of the democratic crew, 
and second, by the falsity of the ro- 
mantic ideal which they follow. Un- 
like Melville’s novels in which the 
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tyranny of the captains pre-deter- 
mines the tragedy, the crew of the 
Pequod bring disaster upon them- 
selves; and unlike the novels (in- 
cluding Pierre) in which the naive 
heroes suffer tragedy innocently, the 
crew of the Pequod do what they 
recognize to be wrong. 

The peculiarly democratic nature 
of the tragedy of Moby Dick has 
never been fully described. Melville’s 
invocation to the “great democratic 
God” is familiar, with its appeal to 
the “democratic dignity” of the 
common man; but the reason for 
this invocation is important: it is 
preceded by a long analysis of the 
weakness of Starbuck, and “the com- 
plete abasement of Starbuck’s forti- 
tude” before Ahab’s fanaticism. 


Melville, in short, invoked the demo- 
cratic God (that which “ought to 
be”) to excuse the weakness of de- 
mocracy (that which “shall not be’’) 


as embodied in its most admirable 
character — Starbuck. Melville’s 
democratic sympathy would “spread 
a rainbow over his disastrous set of 
sun.” 

Later, the chapter on “The Quar- 
ter-Deck” derives its drama from 
the democratic struggle of wills be- 
tween Ahab and Starbuck. Because 
Ahab cannot attempt his purpose 
without the willing help of the crew, 
this struggle is central. After achiev- 
ing his victory, Ahab specifically 
proclaims: “Starbuck now is mine; 
cannot oppose me now, without re- 
bellion”—the point being, of course, 
that democratic consent rather than 
martial law prevails on the Pequod. 
“I do not order ye,” says Ahab, “ye 
will it.” 

But after the crew of the Pequod 
have abdicated their democratic 
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rights and voluntarily submitted 
themselves to a “leader,” the drama 
turns upon the nature of the pur- 
pose which they all pursue. Doubt- 
ful at first, it becomes increasingly 
clear that this is actually evil. In the 
chapter on “The Forge,” the crew 
participates in the tempering of the 
harpoon “non in nomine patris, sed 
in nomine diaboli.” And later they 
jettison the scientific instruments of 
navigation to emphasize the blind 
fanaticism of the chase. The ideal of 
the Pequod’s crew is declared to be 
mad, impossible, and diabolic. At- 
tempting to reverse the eternal na- 
ture of things and to conquer evil 
with evil—they romantically ac- 
complish their own damnation. 
Thus the fate of the Pequod be- 
comes a kind of prophecy of the fate 
of the democratic ship of state. 
Dedicated to a democratic God and 
manned by a democratic crew, sail- 
ing in search of profit, the Pequod is 
persuaded by an idealistic captain to 
give up its democratic rights in or- 
der to make total war against the 
forces of evil. To make the world 
safe for democracy, it abandons de- 
mocracy; and to destroy evil, com- 
mits evil. Inevitably it sinks at last 
in “the final Pacific.” And, as Ahab 
exclaims after seeing Moby Dick 
ram the Pequod: ““The ship! .. . 
its wood could only be American!’ ” 
The tragedy of Moby Dick 
prophesies (in the deepest sense of 
the word) the tragedy of the demo- 
cratic dream. Its drama makes real 
the two great dangers inherent in all 
democracy: first, the actual danger 
that men may abandon their free- 
dom of their own free wills; and 
second, the ideal danger that they 
may confuse their democratic dream 
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of freedom with the old romantic. 
dream of absolute empire. For all 
historic democracies—the Roman, 
for instance—have perished thus: 
first by voluntarily accepting a 
Caesar, and second by seeking em- 
pire over all the barbarous evil of 
the earth. Thus—Melville had 
warned—‘Romara’s free eagles flew 
over all Mardi, and perched on the 
topmost diadems of the east.” 

In its own terms, therefore, the 
tragedy of Moby Dick is unanswer- 
able: it is the tragedy of a weak and 
romantic democracy. The human 
weakness of its crew makes its trag- 
edy probable, and the ideal falsity of 
its romantic purpose makes it in- 
evitable. Unlike Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter, whose heroine was neither 
weak nor romantically deluded, Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick suggests the trag- 
edy of a weak and deluded democ- 
racy: if the American dream fails, 
it will fail either through the care- 
lessness of the common people, or 
through the confusion of its leaders. 
It will not fail, I think, because its 
freedom is inherently sinful (as 
Hawthorne seemed to suggest), nor 
yet because its dream of goodness 
is wholly impossible (as Melville 
himself was to suggest, in Billy 


Budd). 
V 


Everyone—be he democrat or au- 
thoriatarian, liberal or traditionalist 
—will probably agree that the trag- 
edy of Moby Dick is inevitable— 
given the situation. With a crew as 
weak as that of the Pequod and a 
captain as strong as Ahab, with both 
dedicated to an impossible ideal and 
set in the totalitarian framework of 
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a ship—given all this, the tragedy is 
inevitable. If democracy fails, this 
may well be the manner of its fail- 
ure. But many will disagree with the 
terms which Melville gave. If the 
democratic crew had been more self- 
reliant or the captain less self-willed, 
if their purpose had been more 
moderate or the framework different 
—if the terms, that is, had been 
more favorable, the doom might not 
have been inevitable. The prophetic 
logic of Moby Dick does not neces- 
sarily declare the doom of all de- 
mocracy. But Melville—both as he 
had announced himself in Mardi, 
and as he was to make more clear in 
Billy Budd—believed that it did. 
“Though the army be all volunteers, 
martial law must prevail.” 

Where Moby Dick was set on a 
whaling ship, Billy Budd was set on 
a man-of-war. Where the crew of 
the Pequod were volunteers, the 
crew of the Indomitable were im- 
pressed into service. Where the 
Pequod’s crew voluntarily abdicated 
their democratic rights, Billy Budd 
lost his without a hearing. And fi- 
nally, where the Pequod was an in- 
American vessel, the 
Indomitable served “his majesty, 
the king.” The change from Moby 
Dick to Billy Budd was the change 
from a democratic America at peace 
to a monarchic England at war. This 
change was momentous. 

As the story opens, Billy Budd— 
the natural democrat—is serving on 
a merchant ship, the Rights of 
Man. But England is at war, and 
on the voyage home the Rights of 
Man is stopped by the warship In- 
domitable, and Billy Budd is trans- 
shipped. On the Indomitable, Bil- 
ly serves under an evil mate, who 
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unjustly attacks him. In instinctive 
self-defense, Billy kills the mate. But 
because the deed occurs on the war- 
ship of a country at war, the just 
Captain Vere condemns Billy to 
death under martial law, even while 
recognizing his essential innocence. 
And Billy accepts the justice of the 
sentence, exclaiming before his 
execution: “‘God bless Captain 
Vere!” Thus the story describes the 
military execution of the good man, 
who has previously been deprived of 
his civil rights without his own con- 
sent. Unlike Moby Dick where the 
crew voluntarily abdicated their 
rights, and where they voluntarily 
embraced an evil purpose, Billy Budd 
justifies the arbitrary execution of 
the truly good man: “martial law 
must prevail.” 

Captain Vere carefully analyzes 
the case: Billy is “innocent before 
God” and “‘Nature.” “ ‘But do these 
buttons that we wear attest that our 
allegiance is to Nature? No, to the 
King . . . We fight at command 
. . « Not so much ourselves, as mar- 
tial law operating through us’ ” con- 
demns Billy. And, he adds, “ ‘for 
that law and the rigour of it, we are 
not responsible.’”* Where Moby 
Dick described the inevitable opera- 
tion of natural law, Billy Budd de- 
scribes the human operation of mar- 
tial law. 

The tragedy of Moby Dick was 
truly inevitable. And the tragedy of 
Billy Budd has also been called “un- 
answerable.”*® But there is a funda- 
mental confusion here: natural law 
is truly inevitable, but human law 
(including all martial law) is not at 


all inevitable. Human law may al- 
2Italics added. 
8Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse, 87; cf. also F. O. 
Matthiessen, American Renaissance, $13. 
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ways be tempered with mercy, es- 
pecially when it clearly conflicts 
with natural law. In justifying the 
execution of Billy Budd, Captain 
Vere (and Melville) was justifying 
man’s destruction of his own good- 
ness. “ ‘Struck dead by an angel of 
God,’ ” exclaimed Captain Vere of 
Billy’s action: “‘ ‘Yet the angel must 
hang.’ ”—Melville, in short, was jus- 
tifying the eternal crucifixion of 
man by man. 

Even more important, Melville 
was denying the responsibility of 
man for his own legalized actions: 
“For that law, we are not respon- 
sible.” In Billy Budd, Melville clear- 
ly declared that man is not respon- 
sible for the law which man himself 
has made. The reasons given for this 
were military necessity, and the ab- 
solute power of the authorities who 
established the law.—The individ- 
ual’s first duty, that is, was to his 
king and country—duty to God was 
a poor second. In this final, moral 
allegory, the earlier worldly advice 
which Melville had cynically given 
Pierre finally became serious wis- 
dom: follow “those arbitrary lines 
of conduct, by which the world sur- 
rounds thee for thine own good.” 
Thus Melville finally rejected the 
democratic principle of active inde- 
pendence, and the protestant belief 
that disobedience to human law may 
be obedience to God’s law.* 


VI 


The problem presented in Billy 
Budd is therefore central, not only 
to American democratic thought, 
but to Christian theology as well. 
For, although the sclution presented 


41 use the words “catholic” and “protestant” in the 
etymological sense, without capitals. 
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by Melville is not “unanswerable,” 
it is still orthodox and traditional. It 
is the solution offered by catholic 
Christianity from the beginning. 
But it is a solution which protestant 
Christianity has always questioned, 
and which American democratic 
thought has commonly rejected. 
Where orthodoxy has emphasized 
those words of Christ which de- 
clared the absolute dualism of the 
actual and the ideal: “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” and “Render 
unto Caesar ...”; protestant de- 
mocracy has emphasized the Chris- 
tian counsels of active perfection. 
Where orthodoxy has rejected the 
hope that the Christian ideal may 
actually be realized in this world, 
protestant democracy has dedicated 
itself to the belief that it ultimately 
may be realized. Indeed, democracy 
can almost be defined as the political 
attempt to realize the Christian ideal 
of the brotherhood of man. Certain- 
ly, Melville so understood it. In re- 
jecting the possibility that the demo- 
cratic dream might actively be 
realized in this world, Melville was 
merely applying the logic of ortho- 
dox Christianity to American life. 

Ultimately, the question is theo- 
logical, and therefore not to be an- 
swered finally; but all Melville’s fic- 
tions offered Vivid illustrations of it, 
and all suggested answers to it. This 
was their greatness, and also their 
weakness. 

Melville’s novels remained un- 
popular for almost a century, partly 
because they contradicted both the 
experience and the aspiration of that 
century. They described war as the 
normal state of things to a world 
largely at peace. And they illus- 
trated in different forms the defeat 
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of democracy to a country which 
had recently triumphed through 
democracy, and was increasingly 
thriving under democracy. And 
they rejected both the “right to re- 
American Revolution; and the prin- 
ciple of self-reliance, which under- 
lay American pioneer expansion. 
Where Emerson had denounced the 
Fugitive Slave Law as evil, and 
Thoreau had preached “‘civil dis- 
obedience,” and Whitman had coun- 
seled “resist much, obey little”; 
Melville denounced all rebellion, and 
declared that “for the law, we are 
not responsible.” His fiction was set 
in a man-of-war’s world. 

Well—ours has become a man- 
of-war’s world in reality: the red 
comets which Melville foretold have 
returned. We also stand ready to 
“fight at command.” Modern Amer- 
ican experience has thus far justi- 
fied Melville’s prophecies, and mod- 
ern idealism is tending toward his 
philosophy. We are recognizing the 
weaknesses of our democracy. We 
are accepting the eternal truth of 
the fable of Moby Dick. 

But even in a world of war, 
American experience and American 
idealism both have questioned and 
qualified the authoritarian philoso- 
phy of Billy Budd. We have acted 
upon the principle that even martial 
law may be tempered with mercy: 
Lincoln actually pardoned deserters 
and malingerers in the Civil War, 
and in the latest World War con- 
scientious objectors were granted 
qualified democratic rights. And 
more broadly, American jurispru- 
dence has actually assumed responsi- 
bility for the rigour of its law: Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. re- 
peatedly affirmed that not only the 
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precedent but also the probable ef- 
fect of a law should determine the 
Supreme Court’s approval of it. In 
other words, democratic principle 
has mitigated, and even partially 
triumphed over martial law, even in 
an America repeatedly at war—thus 
far Melville’s pessimistic prophecies 
have been proved wrong. 

Melville remains a great critic of 
our democratic dream; but not an 
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infallible one. Whether our de- 
mocracy triumphs and proves his 
forebodings false depends in part 
on how well it heeds Melville’s own 
warnings in Moby Dick. But the 
submission to traditional authority 
and the rejection of individual re- 
sponsibility, which Melville seemed 
to approve in Billy Budd, runs coun- 
ter both to American idealism and 
to American experience. 


A Philosophical Definition of an 
Object in Nature 


JaMEs L. RosENBERG 


It is a roundly ruddy tangy somewhat, 

Somewhat firm in flesh, crisp-skinned, gold-dappled, 
Somehow odorous of May-sweet orchards 

Where the furred bees, striped like tigers, bumble-boom 
Among the somewise white exploding foam 

Of blossoming, wherein the rose fruit burns 

And gathers to a mellowness and turns 

To that which falls to grace the table 

Of some sleek suburban dame 

Within a flowered nook, where vivid parakeet encaged 
Will stab the morning air like flame 

With raucous shriek of: ““Apple!”, and thus name 

In one fierce jungle cry (and thus identify) 

What plodding Nature could but father-forth and frame. 


John Stuart Mills Autobiography: 
Its Art and Appeal 


KEITH RINEHART 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is usual- 
A® a record of achievement 

within the terms of the phi- 
losophy of the author. Character, 
action and style all flow from this 
philosophy. The autobiographer’s 
mind is usually the protagonist; the 
antagonist may be either a philoso- 
phy itself, 2s in Newman’s Apologia, 
or another character or characters 
within the work. Thus, dramatic ac- 
tion of a sort is suggested: the auto- 
biography usually contains a single 
action with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end.’ Its characters provide 
conflict within a large moral and 
philosophical framework. The pro- 
tagonist attains a successful issue, 
perhaps after grave perils, by achiev- 
ing an understanding of his life. And 
the style of the work is suited to its 
subject and story. The novelist or 
the dramatist seldom has more op- 
portunity or scope for his creative 
work. 

Mill’s Autobiography illustrates 
much of this: it has a beginning, a 
middle and an end—his education 
under his father, the “crisis” in his 
mental development, and his friend- 
ship and subsequent marriage with 
Harriet Taylor. The protagonist in 
this work is Mill’s mind. As in most 
narratives, the basic organization is 
chronological; but also, as in most, 


1See Charles Wayne Shumaker, English Autobiog- 
raphy: Its Materials, Structure, and Technique (Uni- 
versity of California Ph. D. Thesis, 1943), for an 
excellent discussion of the classical divisions of the 
action of an autobiography. 


there is a second and more interest- 
ing organization—the sequence of 
development of Mill’s ideas and feel- 
ings. Here classical irony of a sort 
emerges as his early utilitarian phi- 
losophy and his feelings in young 
manhood conflict. As a boy he had 
been a realistic thinking machine— 
clear, consistent, and effective with- 
in the narrow premises of his father’s 
philosophy. But during the crisis of 
his young manhood, he discovered 
miserably how inadequate these 
premises were as he fell into a pro- 
longed despondency for which his 
philosophy had no remedy. And as 
he developed his feelings, he became 
inconsistent in his system of thought 
—almost as if clarity and con- 
sistency were incompatible with 
feelings. From the crisis on, his life 
story has a dual, ironical level for 
the perceptive reader. The obvious 
and conscious John Stuart Mill rec- 
onciles the warring elements of his 
personality; he brings his feelings 
and ideas into analytical relation- 
ship. But the unwitting John Stuart 
Mill succeeds in developing his feel- 
ings only at the expense of the con- 
sistency of his philosophical ideas. 
Every one of his major theoretical 
positions after his crisis—at least 
every one announced in the auto- 
biography—contains a fundamental 
inconsistency; but to balance this 
there is his great devotion to Mrs. 
Taylor. He attempted what we all 
desire, a life in which reason and 
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emotion are brought into harmony, 
but he achieved an emotional bal- 
ance only at the expense of his rea- 
son. Thus, his narrative contains an- 
other dramatic element, the tragic 
flaw of the hero. 

If we leave behind for a moment, 
the dramatic elements of Mill’s 
Autobiography and attend to the 
more general realm in which litera- 
ture exists, the psycho-zsthetic re- 
gion lying between the reader and 
the work he reads—in short, the ap- 
peal of literature—we find that this 
autobiography exemplifies a basic 


human conflict, the struggle be-. 


tween emotion and reason. Mill’s 
life-story contains a variant of that 
conflict: the philosophical mind con- 
fronted with the exigencies of life. 
Moreover, it has special contempo- 
rary interest because it represents a 
Victorian trend which has become 
dominant in our own century with 
the triumph of the utilitarian state. 
Mill’s interior conflicts are magnified 
in some of the thoughtful men of 
our own day: how can we be effi- 
cient citizens within the practical 
and intricate organization of to- 
day’s governments and at the same 
time be mature and happy indi- 
viduals? The answer, as it is found in 
Mill’s Autobiography, is interesting, 
though unsatisfactory. It is unsatis- 
factory because Mill had not found 
the solution, and interesting because 
he thought he had. 

Tone and diction follow with 
marked faithfulness the general pat- 
tern of Mill’s life-story. The tone is 
most clearly displayed in his atti- 
tudes toward his father and his wife: 
toward the one he is clear-sighted, 
but stiff—his delineation of his 
father is objectively analytical. To- 
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ward the other he is misty and emo- 
tionally lavish: the picture of Mrs. 
Taylor is overwhelmed with adjec- 
tives. Mill describes not so much the 
living woman as his feelings about 
her. In the narration of his crisis, 
his use of metaphor is perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of his 
style within the entire autobiog- 
raphy. His boyhood and youth are 
narrated in careful expository state- 
ment with no figurative embellish- 
ment, but as his crisis comes over 
him, he breaks forth into metaphor. 
(Anthologists find this the most 
moving and “literary” portion of 
the autobiography.) The style of 
the final part of the work, from his 
crisis on, is less rigid than that of the 
first part. Although there are sev- 
eral analytical passages in it, too in- 
tricate to be read with ease, its tone 
on the whole is more mature. Here 
Mill attempts occasional lyric tri- 
butes to Mrs. Taylor—done in the 
analytical mode, of course—which 
are not very successful artistically. 
The main interest of this part of the 
book is the unconscious irony aris- 
ing from the contrast between the 
failure of his attempt to reconcile his 
feelings and his philosophy, and his 
conviction that he had made the 
reconciliation successfully. 

Mill’s Autobiography is worth 
examining in more detail. He begins 
it prosaically enough with a state- 
ment of his purposes in the auto- 
biography. He wishes to use himself 
as a case history of the possibilities 
inherent in a thorough and early 
education; he wants to show the de- 
velopment of a mind in an “age of 
transition”; but more than this, he 
wants to acknowledge the debts 
which his “intelectual and moral de- 
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velopment owes to other persons.”” 
These three purposes contain the 
clue to the dramatic structure of his 
autobiography. 

The first one reveals his extra- 
ordinarily modest estimate of his na- 
tive abilities: 


If I had been by nature extremely quick of 
apprehension, or had possessed a very accu- 
rate and retentive memory, or were of a 
remarkably active and energetic character, 
the trial [ie., his early education] would 
not be conclusive; but in all these natural 
gifts I am rather below than above par; 
what I could do, could assuredly be done 
by any boy or girl of average capacity and 
healthy physical constitution: and if I have 
accomplished anything, I owe it, among 
other fortunate circumstances, to the fact 
that through the early training bestowed 
on me by my father, I started, I may fairly 
say, with an advantage of a quarter of a 
century over my contemporaries.® 


This estimate was written at a time 
when Mill must have known that 
he was one of the leading intellects 
of his era. The education which he 
was capable of and which “could as- 
suredly” be as easily achieved “by 
any boy or girl of average capacity 
and healthy physical constitution” 
began, when he was three, with the 
study of Greek; by the time he be- 
gan Latin at the age of eight he had 
read widely in Greek history, phi- 
losophy, and literature; at fourteen, 
when he finished his formal school- 
ing, he had studied the classics, and 
philosophy, economics, mathematics, 
and even poetry—though not the 
Romantic poets. This education is 
scarcely one possible to a child of 
“average capacity.” Such a display 


2jJohn Stuart Mill, Autobiography (Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1924), pp. 1-2. All subsequent refer- 
ences are to this edition. 
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of modesty is an effective prepara- 
tion for the dramatic structure of 
his autobiography—the movement 
of the human hero, John Stuart Mill, 
from the xgis of one demi-god, his 
father, to another, his wife, through 
the very human experience of his 
crisis. 

At seventeen, he tells us, he be- 
came the founding member of the 
Utilitarian Society and, soon after, 
a leading writer for Bentham’s 
Westminster Review. His life seemed 
settled into its useful groove and he 
was, apparently, the philosophical 
heir of Benthamism in all its purity. 
But his mind developed, as the sec- 
ond of his autobiographical pur- 
poses informs us, in an “age of tran- 
sition,” and his crisis illustrates in 
his own person the nature of that 
transition. It was the “greatest good 
for the greatest number” which 
shattered his impressive, youthful 
career. His crisis began when he was 
twenty. He writes: 


I was in a dull state of nerves, such as every- 
body is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible 
to enjoyment or pleasurable excitement; one 
of those moods when what is pleasure at 
other times, becomes insipid or indifferent 
. . - In this frame of mind it occurred to 
me to put the question directly to myself: 
‘Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you are looking forward 
to, could be completely effected at this very 
instant: would this be a great joy and happi- 
ness to you?’ And an irrepressible self-con- 
sciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this 
my heart sank within me: the whole founda- 
tion on which my life was constructed fell 
down . . . I seemed to have nothing left 
to live for.* 


He hoped that a good night’s sleep 
might bring a better frame of mind 
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and a more optimistic reply; it did 
not. 

His response to this crisis was to 
turn to the books which had for- 
merly given him pleasure. But now 
he found no comfort in them. It 
seemed to him as if his analytical 
precocity had destroyed his joy in 
life forever. What he felt at the time 
he later found described in Cole- 
ridge: 


Work without hope draws nec- 
tar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object 
cannot live.® 


His usual work he continued me- 
chanically, incapable of feeling. 
The analysis he made of his con- 
dition at this time has all the pathos 
of solemn adolescence: the habit of 
utilitarian analysis, he thought, 


strengthened man’s knowledge of 


natural laws, like the law of cause 
and effect, but “dissolved” preju- 
dices, a term which included the 
emotions. And with his precociously 
analytical education he felt he had 
emerged earlier than usual upon a 
wasteland in which even the most 
respectable utilitarian emotion was 
“dissolved”: the feeling of pleasure 
in working for the “greatest good of 
the greatest number.” Under the 
clear eyes of analysis his sympathy 
with mankind was changed to apa- 
thy. And then the thought struck 
him: would the same apathy de- 
scend upon mankind if the purposes 
of the utilitarian revolution were ef- 
fected and the greatest material good 
of the greatest number were 
achieved?* He felt that “analysis” 
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was beginning to prove a sorry gift 
indeed. 

Then, in the autumn of 1828, two 
years after the beginning of his pa- 
thetic and slightly ludicrous apathy, 
he read Wordsworth. From him, Mill 
learned that his own state was not 
unique, the raptures of youth usual- 
ly fading in the dawn of growing 
manhood, and that in tranquil con- 
templation of nature lay a “real, 
permanent happiness.”” He regained 
his serenity of feeling, and he no 
longer worried about the ultimate 
destiny of the feelings of mankind 
—they would be nurtured in the 
pastures of a Wordsworthian idyll. 
Thus closes the period of his crisis, 
the time of his transition from the 
mechanistic associational philosophy 
of eighteenth-century England to 
something more humane and Vic- 
torian. 

Mill’s narration of his crisis is the 
high point in the dramatic structure 
of his autobiography. From a 
straightforward expository narra- 
tion in which all the details are sober 
facts, material and psychological, he 
rises to his first metaphors. The be- 
ginning of his crisis was a “cloud” 
which descended upon him; the 
habit of analysis was “a perpetual 
worm at the root both of the pas- 
sions and of the virtues”; he was 
“left stranded at the commencement 
of [his] voyage, with a well- 
equipped ship and rudder, but no 
sail,” and the “fountains of vanity 
and ambition seemed to have dried 
up” within him; then after “‘a small 
ray of light broke in upon [his] 
gloom,” he read Wordsworth, and 
“the cloud gradually drew off.’* 


TP. 126. 
8Pp. 113-120, passim. 
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Apart from its style, the crisis has 
another dramatic significance—one 
which binds the entire autobiog- 
raphy together. Mill had said at the 
beginning of his story that the most 
important reason for telling it was 
to acknowledge the debts which his 
“intellectual and moral development 
owes to other persons.”” And there 
emerge from the autobiography two 
persons who act as personal fates, 
symbolizing the old and the new to 
him and underlining the modesty 
with which he estimated his own 
abilities. These two were his father 
and Harriet Taylor. During his crisis 
Mill discovered that the habit of 
analysis, which his father had fos- 
tered in him, was not enough for a 
happy life, and that the father had 
no power to cure, or even to under- 
stand, the son’s apathy: ““My educa- 
tion, which was wholly his work, had 
been conducted without any regard 
to the possibility of its ending in this 
result,” writes Mill, “and I saw no 
use in giving him the pain of think- 
ing that his plans had failed, when 
the failure was probably irremedi- 
able.’”"° This experience was fatal 
to the influence of James Mill’s phi- 
losophy on his son. The inadequacy 
of that system, once Mill had felt 
it, led him to modify his own phi- 
losophy to accord more with nine- 
teenth-century feeling than with 
eighteenth-century reason; it also 
led him to analyze, somewhat coolly, 
the state of his father’s feelings and 
to exalt the intellect of his wife. 

The portrait of James Mill in the 
Autobiography is a picture of 
the eighteenth-century philosopher 
—practical, reasonable, and neo- 


9See note 2, above. 
10Pp, 115. 
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classical. ““As Brutus was called the 
last of the Romans, so was he the 
last of the eighteenth century .. . 
The eighteenth century was a great 
age, an age of strong and brave men, 
and he was a fit companion for its 
strongest and bravest. By his writ- 
ings and his personal influence he 
was a great centre of light to his 
generation.””’ His personal character 
was Stoic, in “the ancient sense of 
the word.” His standard of morals 
was Epicurean, because practical and 
utilitarian: the exclusive test of right 
and wrong was the pleasure or pain 
consequent upon actions. But, as a 
very reasonable and moderate man, 
“he had (and this was the Cynic 
element) scarcely any belief in pleas- 
ure.””” James Mill had been prepared 
as a minister in the Scotch Presby- 
terian church; but reading Butler’s 
Analogy had convinced him—not 
that Christianity was as soundly 
based in reason as deism and there- 
fore at least as intellectually respect- 
able, but that neither Christianity 
nor deism had any sound philosophi- 
cal basis at all. He turned to that 
state of religious opinion which T. 
H. Huxley lated called agnosticism, 
and he felt that Christianity was a 
great moral evil. However, though 
the theology was discarded, the 
Presbyterian habits remained; James 
Mill retained a strong sense of duty. 

Into this austere and idiosyncratic 
mold, John Stuart Mill was poured. 
The father formed the world of the 
son. James Mill could not have re- 
quired more of his son if his rule of 
faith had been the Calvinistic in- 
stead of the utilitarian creed. Had 
utilitarianism been the true faith, 
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had John Stuart Mill never discov- 
ered its inadequacy in his crisis, his 
feeling for his father might have 
been more cordial. But his attitudes 
toward his father and toward his 
father’s philosophy seem to have 
been interdependent. The inade- 
quacy of the one showed him the 
inadequacy of the other. Neither 
James Mill nor his philosophy had 
the proper attitude towards feel- 
ings. ““The element which was chiefly 
deficient in his [ James Mill’s] moral 
relation to his children was that of 
tenderness.”"* Mill did not believe 
that his father lacked the proper 
feelings, but he did believe that, by 
the absence of demonstrations of af- 
fection, James Mill had stifled the 
affections of his children. John Mill 
said that he and his brothers and 
sisters feared their father; as for 
himself, said John, while he did not 
love his father, he was “always loyal- 
ly devoted to him.” The picture of 
his father in the Autobiography is 
very clear and very just—a little too 
clear and just to have sprung from 
affection. It is probable that, like his 
father, John Stuart Mill also had a 
strong sense of duty. 

When prompted by affection, as 
in his description of Mrs. Taylor, 
Mill seems to be not so clear and 
perhaps not so just. It is not the 
woman that we see so much as Mill’s 
feelings about her. Their marriage 
in April, 1851, was a “partnership,” 
but Mill was the lesser, and admiring, 
partner. Though he describes the 
marriage glowingly—apparently he 
never felt its flaws, if they existed, 
as he had felt those of his father’s 
philosophy and character during his 
crisis—he justifies it on rational 

18P, 43, 
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grounds: they had “their thoughts 
and speculations completely in com- 
mon”; they probed “all subjects of 
intellectual or moral interest .. . 
to much greater depths than are 
usually or conveniently sounded in 
writings intended for general read- 
ers”; they “set out from the same 
principles” and arrived at “their 
conclusions by processes pursued 
jointly.” But this is not all; as earlier 
in his father, so in Mrs. Taylor he 
found a presiding genius: “Over and 
above the general influence which 
her mind had over mine, the most 
valuable ideas and features in these 
joint productions—those which have 
been most fruitful of important re- 
sults, and have contributed most to 
the success and reputation of the 
works themselves—originated with 
her, were emanations from her 
mind.”"* 

The analytical habits persisted aft- 
er the crisis; Mill’s approach to life 
was always to be analytical—ideas, 
acts and even emotions were justi- 
fied by reason. But the main ideas 
which he outlines in his autobiog- 
raphy after this “joint production” 
began, though broader and more op- 
timistic than the scope of his father’s 
philosophy and that of his own 
youth, were marred by inconsis- 
tency—a fatal and destructive flaw 
in any system of thought, though 
perhaps not in every program of ac- 
tion. Mill seems to have been un- 
aware that most of his basic ideas 
during his adult life were touched 
with this fatality. It is no proper 
part of this paper to give an exten- 
sive analysis of Mill’s philosophical 
weaknesses, yet unless we understand 
something of their nature, we can- 
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not understand why Mill’s Words- 
worthian solution to his problem was 
intellectually unsatisfactory. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that he tried 
to mix Wordsworthianism, as he un- 
derstood it, with Benthamism. He 
considered the poetic element essen- 
tial but of far less consequence in 
human nature and in his own nature 
than the philosophic. He began, aft- 
er his crisis, to cultivate the “passive 
susceptibilities”’—his term here for 
the feelings—as well as the “active 
capacities’—the analytic powers— 
of man."° The trouble was that the 
“active capacities” undermine the 
“passive susceptibilities’—an honest 
analytic inquiry explained how un- 
substantial, prejudiced, and flimsy 
the feelings really were. However, 
he found through experience, and 
not analysis, how inexhaustible was 
the happiness deriving from the 
tranquil contemplation of nature. 
His attempt to combine experience 
and analysis in his search for the 
“greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber” led him unconsciously into his 
inconsistencies. 

For instance, he had groaned un- 
der the doctrine of necessity as the 
only cause of action, natural or hu- 
man; but after his crisis, he ‘saw 
that though our character is formed 
by circumstances, our own desires 
can do much to shape those circum- 
stances.”"® The metaphysics of such 
a statement would be difficult to jus- 
tify; how do human desires arise 
apart from necessity? His analysis 
did not lead him into this further 
speculation. Significantly, however, 
his new-found doctrine was an opti- 
mistic step forward. It placed man 
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less at the mercy of his “‘associations” 
and environment and more in con- 
trol of his own destiny. A corollary 
of this argument is seen in Mill’s 
change of political opinion: from a 
belief in private property and rather 
unfettered democracy he turned to 
socialism. Experience and analysis 
made him rely less on the will of the 
people and more on reform planned 
by the few. It seemed to him that 
the inequalities of private property, 
whether capable of practical remedy 
or not, were unjust. But his variety 
of socialism still clung to human 
freedom as a paramount end. 


The social problem of the future we con- 
sidered to be, how to unite the greatest in- 
dividual liberty of action, with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, 
and an equal participation of all in the bene- 
fits of combined labor.'? 


He apparently failed to see that the 
only way in which a planned econ- 
omy is consistent with human free- 
dom is for the people to will such a 
government. But the will of the 
people is precisely what he distrusted 
when he began to change from a 
democrat to a socialist. And thus a 
tragic irony emerges when we see 
Mill, the hero of the Autobiography, 
explain with such analytical clarity 
the mature ideas which we find so 
transparently inconsistent. The phi- 
losopher seems to have rigorous stan- 
dards for all thoughts except his 
own—standards which he has found 
helpful in his thinking and which he 
hopes may prove helpful in ours. 
Perhaps, in truth he had become 
more Wordsworthian in his thinking 
than he was aware, more feeling than 
logical in his philosophy. Yet it was 
17Pp, 196ff. 
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as a philosopher that he believed him- 
self most able. 

The mechanistic stringency of his 
father’s philosophy seems to have 
led Mill to frustration, to his crisis, 
but Mrs. Taylor’s philosophy led him 
to fulfillment, at least so far as he 
knew. He thought that she was “‘al- 
most infallible”’;’* that she was 
greatly superior, not only to him- 
self but to Carlyle as well—‘tmore 
a poet than he, and more a thinker 
than I.””"® She possessed “in combi- 
nation, all the qualities which in all 
other persons whom [ had known 
I had been only too happy to find 
singly.”” There is a kind of pleasure 
in the thought that after the austeri- 
ties of his studious boyhood, Mill 
found the kind of happiness, intel- 
lectual and otherwise, which his wife 
provided. If his need had been very 
great, so, he felt, was its requital. 

The point I wish to make, of 
course, is not so much concerned 
with the facts of Mill’s life as with 
those of his Autobiography. The art 
of his life-story is the skill with 
which he succeeds in evoking the 
story of his boyhood—meager of 
affection, however filled with ration- 
al accomplishments; of his crisis, 
when his ship slipped its cable and 
left the safe harbor his father’s 
philosophy had provided, to drift 
for a time without direction; and 
of his marriage, to describe which 
almost exhausted his superlatives. 
His father’s philosophy was consis- 
tent; Mrs. Taylor’s (if we may judge 
by its results in Mill’s works), 
though inconsistent, was optimis- 
tic. James Mill had logic on his side; 
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Mrs. Taylor had life on hers. In the 
dramatic structure of the Autobiog- 
raphy our sympathies are with Mill 
as he passes from the influence of 
his father to that of his wife. They 
tower above us, these two; they 
symbolize for him, and for us, the 
development not only of his mind 
but of his feelings. The special ap- 
peal of the Autobiography is the 
quality of loneliness which Mill 
makes us feel and which eventually 
disappears as he matures and mar- 
ries. 

Mill’s Autobiography, therefore, 
is a story following some of the 
esthetic conventions of literature. 
If literature is an art which makes 
meaningful and even beautiful some 
of the experiences of men, then 
Mill’s life-story is literary. The ma- 
terials he has used are not imagina- 
tive in the usual sense, but his use 
of them is imaginative and sincere. 
For instance, nowhere in the Aufo- 
biography does he mention his 
mother, yet surely he owed some 
debt for his “intellectual and moral 
development” to her. Why did he 
leave her out? Perhaps because his 
father was a better and more im- 
portant symbol of his early develop- 
ment: the shortcomings of his 
father’s philosophy and character 
made more significant Mill’s crisis 
and subsequent release and fulfill- 
ment. His father plays, in fact, a 
concrete and personified role in the 
Autobiography to illustrate the in- 
sufficiency of reason alone. I do not 
mean that James Mill does nothing 
more, of course, for the main char- 
acters in the important literature of 
the nineteenth century were not 
merely embodied abstractions. Simi- 
larly, Mrs. Taylor, in the flights in 
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which Mill describes her, is the char- 
acter who personifies the union of 
reason and feeling. Deep in the hu- 
man soul there is a conflict of rea- 
son and emotion, a conflict which 
may be zsthetically presented by the 
traditional antipathy of fathers and 
sons. And there is an equally funda- 
mental hope of reconciliation, a reso- 
lution which may be presented by 
the traditional sympathy of hus- 
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bands and wives. Mill used the an- 
tipathy of the one and the sympathy 
of the other to express the conflict 
of reason and emotion within his 
own life. It is within this conven- 
tion, rooted deep in human experi- 
ence, that the literary qualities of 
John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography 
should be appreciated. And it is 
within similar conventions that other 
autobiographies may be examined. 
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Pleasure is a serious project 

to be planned and prepared for, 
not to be entered into lightly . . . 
The long-set-aside dollars divided, 


the discussions and the decisions. 


The children’s pennies piled on the table. 


The Fair Ground is a pink party cake 
lettered in Tunnel of Love, 

Ferris Wheel, Funny House, 

Have Your Fortune Told, 

This Way to the Race Track. 


In silence they suck the sugared apple 
of this experience. Snapshot 

of family face, repeated five times 
with only minor variations . . . 


Belted and pinned into new dresses, 
five variations straddle the carousel, 
shoot for prizes (something to take home), 
ride the roller coaster, a terror thrill 
alone worth the price of admission. 


Pleasure is a serious project, 
not to be hurried through 
and forgotten, but slowly 
drained, later re-lived 

in every dimensional detail. 
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inward sigh of a man who 

thinks he has found a friend. 
They had been talking only a few 
minutes, but he could already sense 
her as a resting place, and he was 
willing to be inclosed by her, the 
milling crowd around them in the 
room now like vague shapes beyond 
glass windows. The Director of the 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos did 
wedge in between them at intervals 
as though she were a shopkeeper in- 
terested in rearranging the manni- 
kins, but when she left they “healed” 
together again. 

The girl was Léa Fontes, recently 
returned from the States where she 
had graduated from Smith. She 
stood out for Buck immediately 
through the fact that she seemed to 
be the only one there who had come 
without social anticipations. She was 
dressed attractively, simply as she 
might have “for herself,” on an eve- 
ning at home, and her face was 
lightly made up, making her look 
almost like a foreigner, not an 
American, but a race of her own, 
among the other Brazilian girls with 
their heavy maquilagem laid on in a 
disguising mask and the affectations 
of their dress which restrained what- 
ever simple humanity their bodies 
might have breathed into the room. 

She had perhaps, Buck decided, 
the look of what he had been search- 
ing for during the three months 
since his arrival—the classic Bra- 
zilian face which he had not found 


among the Negroes or muddy mul- 
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attoes, the earth-folk, nor among 
the gran finos who belonged, as the 
name implied, to the “grand,” “fine” 
distillations of world urbanity. He 
wanted what Brazil—the land, the 
climate, the racial soul, if such a 
thing there were—was trying to 
produce: the honesty of its best 
human effort. To him, always on 
the look-out for whatever ideal that 
would not yield itself, she became 
"Brasil moreno,” brown Brazil .. . 
or was it dark Brazil, grown from an 
Old World planting, calling out of 
the air a new name? Europe was 
there—there was no doubt about it 
—the Portuguese adventure. Her 
hair was brunette, and a dark cur- 
rent rippled beneath tan skin. Her 
eyes, a tawny brown, had a sun- 
shade in them, casting a shadow over 
her features which were sharp, al- 
most pointed, yet somehow rounded 
and subtly dimpled, faintly resem- 
bling the portraits of some of the 
early Madonnas who seemed to rise 
from the duress of nature with an 
enigmatic smile of tenderness. She 
was, Buck declared to himself, 
“wholesome,” although, applied to 
her, the word had its chiaroscuro, 
like gold lying in shadow, without 
dross but earth-delved, and not at 
all what it meant at home with the 
“blond-blue” girls through whom 
you could see the sun and the sky 
and the world beyond. 

Perhaps it was Buck’s look of “not 
belonging” echoed in Léa’s face that 
moved them toward each other 
across the room so that gradually 
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he pulled her to his side like a girl 
on a rope through the suction of 
revolving people. Perhaps it was his 
Navy Lieutenant’s uniform—he 
later discovered that her father was 
an Admiral of the Brazilian Navy. 
Soon they were standing together, 
balancing their tea cups, swaying in 
the onward movement of the party, 
hanging on to each other by the ar- 
restment of determined attraction, 
the intensity of focus in their eyes. 
What will the human race ever do 
about “preliminaries,” Buck thought 
to himself, and, as usual, handed the 
matter over helplessly to the woman 
who seems to know how to grasp 
from the stream of a man’s past a 
point to which they both can cling 
until something can be said for the 
moment and of the moment. It was 
Léa’s_ beautiful simplicity, Buck 
noticed, that enabled her to recog- 
nize how difficult it was for some “to 
meet people easily,” having perhaps 
only a half hour before been trying 
to belong to themselves in an in- 
tense, lonely effort of thought or 
feeling. But Léa let the fetters of 
prerequisite greeting fall about them 
unnoticed. There had been a grace- 
ful exchange of “biographies” be- 
fore the tea was over, and he was to 
come for dinner the following night. 
Buck marveled at the fine compact 
package of beginning friendship 
which she handed him with her 
goodnight words. 

Yet, in the bus on the way back 
to the apartment which he shared 
with three other Navy fellows, Buck 
held back a little from it all. He was 
taking lessons in Portuguese at the 
Institute and had come to the get- 
together rather aimlessly to meet 
“someone,” but now, as always, he 
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Was not quite sure. Here was some- 
one who promised to be a friend— 
already she had asked him for din- 
ner. Perhaps that was the trouble. 
It seemed too sudden—there was al- 
ways his damned tendency toward 
withdrawal—not shyness which was 
mainly superficial—he could be ag- 
gressive enough when he wanted to 
—but distrust of becoming involved. 
His status as a Communications man 
in the Naval Attaché’s office was 
uncertain. He could be shipped out 
at a moment’s noice, and this girl 
meant business; he could see it in 
her eyes. Nothing ruthless about her 
at all, but he could see that she was 
building a road ahead. 

On the one hand, he told him- 
self, he was lucky to have found a 
friend like Léa so soon. His opinion 
of himself was not too high, or 
rather it was indeterminate, amor- 
phous, mingled constantly with the 
conception of himself as he thought 
he should be. If he had been willing 
to describe himself, he might have 
said that he was one of those “who 
walk between.” He did not think 
himself ugly, stupid, dull, but 
neither could he grant himself their 
handsome and glowing opposites. He 
had sandy hair, faded blue eyes, a 
good build, and an amiable look— 
nothing more that he could claim. 
Nevertheless the girls liked him—he 
was sure of that—making him mo- 
mentarily wonder if the image of 
colorless mediocrity he assembled in 
his mind was altogether true. It was 
he who had always let the girls go, 
giving them nothing very definite 
to hang on to, “fading away” from 
them in conversation as though he 
did not see or hear them very well 
once it became apparent that they 
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were willing to slow him down 
enough to congeal him into an 
image they desired. No, he was not 
to be had in effigy, some static solidi- 
fication as a concession to character, 
not even by himself, certainly not 
by the molding hand of a woman 
who did not really know his sub- 
stance. It was the “acquisitive look” 
he feared, Buck concluded, stepping 
down from the bus and walking 
wearily toward the stolid face of the 
apartment house with its dark en- 
trance set in a heavy yawn as though 
he returned to a world of ponderous 
disinterest. It was someone wanting 
him just as he was that he recoiled 
from, wanting to give herself as she 
was, willing to “‘settle for nothing,” 
to make an alliance on the basis of 
so little. The world was full of “‘child 


marriages” between people who 


would spend the rest of their lives 
limiting each other, holding each 


other back, fearing to permit the re- 
lease of the captive in the other. 

As he climbed heavily into bed, 
Buck could hear the breathing of his 
roommates who lay there in the dark 
like islands of contented humanity 
peopled with iridescent dreams while 
the motion of his coming sleep 
seemed nothing but the stream of 
time itself without this moorage, 
this pacific accretion of body and 
mind which was Ned, Tim, and Jake 
as they lay anchored to the last joy 
and comfort of their present lives. 
He could only smile at them, for he 
wished them well, as in sleep he 
drifted round in a winding swoon 
until images of islands were stirred, 
crushed, and dissolved in the mortar 
of the night by a great hand that 
used his body like a pestle to bruise 
and bray the mystic compound into 
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another blend of being. 
Il 


The dinner at Léa’s house in the 
Urca section of Rio was Buck’s first 
introduction to traditional Brazil. 
He had been to the homes of a few 
of the gran finos, decorated in styles 
of Paris or sophisticated New York, 
and he was not prepared for the dark 
heaviness, the old-fashioned formal- 
ity of the Fontes house: white stucco 
roofed with red tile conforming to a 
natural world of continual sunlight, 
but making no effort inside to con- 
ceal its soul, furnished with pon- 
derous, durable, jacaranda furniture, 
elaborately carved and scrolled. The 
tone was one of quiet brooding, the 
massive chairs, tables, sofas, not un- 
like kneeling and crouching animal 
forms that had gathered around the 
human in a kind of fatalistic wait- 
ing. 
The front door opened into the 
dining room, the center of family 
living in houses of this type Buck 
learned later on, an architectural 
trait inherited perhaps from the long 
history of a working people to whom 
food meant a climactic hour and 
who renewed their bodies and their 
humanity in the same place. Léa 
hurried him into a charming patio- 
sitting room at the back of the 
house, a frothy, gay, indoors-out- 
doors room with touches of tropic 
color, nuances of Portugal, France, 
and here and there the stamp of 
American college life. With its 
cheerful international effect, you 
could see it must be Léa’s creation. It 
didn’t deny the rest of the house; it 
merely floated out of it like the ex- 
halation of a fanciful dream which 
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the dark body of the house released. 

Léa looked lovely in a burnished 
dress that blended with her brown 
hair and eyes, her honey-colored 
skin. After they had an introductory 
drink alone, the Admiral and his 
wife came in, a ceremonious pair 
with circles around their eyes like 
issuing rings of inner darkness, 
dressed in black, giving subtle little 
smiles and cordial, restrained ges- 
tures to the guest in lieu of English 
which they did not speak, followed 
by apologetic asides to Léa in 
Portuguese. Under a parental frown, 
Laura, the younger sister, came in 
late with her namorado, a dark, 
curly-haired, lush, beach-boy type. 
With her blondined hair and slangy 
English, she made Buck shudder at 
how tawdry the “American way” 
could be, superimposed upon a dif- 
ferent kind of soul, but he noticed 
that Léa was not ashamed of her, 
indeed was very fond of her, seeing 
it perhaps as normal that the real 
expatriate is the one who stays at 
home. 

At dinner, the talk turned to poli- 
tics—Léa was a history and govern- 
ment major at Smith—and the 
whole family leaned forward with 
interest, Léa acting as passageway 
for the conversation. 

“You know, we are not pro- 
Vargas, Buck,” she said, and her 
father nodded his head vigorously. 
“We've never been for the Estado 
Novo—it’s nothing but a dictator- 
ship. It takes everything for itself 
and leaves nothing for the people.” 

“But the people love it, Léa,” 
Buck said. ““That’s what we Ameri- 
cans hear on all sides. Getulinho, the 
friend of the workers. Vargas, the 
Papai of the poor.” 
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“Nothing but propaganda,” Léa 
answered bitterly. ““Getulio controls 
everything, the army, the press. He 
is the Estado Novo. Those who 
might do something about it, the 
gran finagem, are on his side as long 
as he lets them alone. What can a 
poor peasant in Bahia do about it? 
He does not read, nor write, he will 
never in all his life get to Rio. He 
will die like an animal in the jungle, 
and not a word he has ever said, a 
thought that he could ever think, 
will reach farther than the ears of 
his wife and a few friends like him. 
In the United States words carry, 
blend, make a big noise—there is 
truly a Voice of America. Here the 
people have no voice. They would 
like to cry out, it’s true—in Manaus, 
Bahia, Matto Grosso—but the world 
is overwhelming down here. There’s 
too much to do, so no one does any- 
thing. No wonder the sound of the 
Brazilian is a sigh. Sometimes at 
night it seems to me thet I can hear 
them everywhere, the voices that 
sigh and accept. You will never un- 
derstand what it is to be a Brazilian, 
Buck, until you know how big, un- 
made, and even hostile the country 
is to the human being. No wonder 
it makes most of us lazy, resigned, 
always a little sad, and a few of us 
terribly ruthless.” 

“T suppose the answer is educa- 
tion. I understand there is about 
80% illiteracy down here,” Buck 
said with unintentional sententious- 
ness, for, confronted by Léa’s earn- 
estness, he felt awkward. 

“Yes,” she said. “That and bet- 
ter health and better living condi- 
tions so that the mind can have a 
chance. You see the tropics are hate- 
ful to man in a way. They will not 
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without asking an easy, bare subsis- 
tence and demand nothing except 
submission. The Brazilian is trapped 
by nature which kills nothing in him 
but his spirit. The Earth-Mother is 
too strong here. She will not let us 
go. Do you see what I mean, Buck?” 
She turned to him. “We’re over- 
powered by the land itself. Man is 
happy only when he is dominant, 
when he can feel that he has mas- 
tered his environment, that he is 
somehow doing something above, be- 
yond, and higher than _ physical 
process. Only in Rio where there is 
some mastery, some monuments of 
human presence do you see happy 
people, and they are the few and the 
fortunate. Haven’t you sometimes 
felt it yourself—this being lost in it 
all—as though the sea, the moun- 
tains, the forests, the grandeur of it 
all, were too much and you felt sick 
and smothered and imprisoned by 
beauty, although in a moment you 
see how foolish and weak it is to feel 
like that?” 

“T think you’re right, Léa, but it’s 
something we Americans never real- 
ize, I’m afraid,” Buck said. “We're 
a little obtuse about other people 
anyway—or maybe we’re just too 
self-centered. Most of us come down 
here on a holiday. Sort of like going 
to Hawaii. Have fun with the girls, 
see the pretty views, enjoy a world 
made out of flowers. Since that’s 
what we come looking for, that’s 
what we find. Toujours gai, you 
know.” 

“But there is gaiety here, Buck. 
What you don’t see is that it’s a kind 
of courage in the dark. It’s the laugh 
in place of a sigh. It’s blowing bub- 
bles in the face of fate. If we can’t 
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be men, we can be children and pre- 
tend it doesn’t matter.” 

As the dinner ended, Buck felt 
very close to this family. They didn’t 
belong, they were like him, even 
though, of course, there were dif- 
ferences, perhaps even great ones 
which he would discover later. For 
the moment he didn’t care. He saw 
how lonely they must be—they 
wanted something better. They were 
not the people, they were not with 
those in power, but were shut off 
and lived almost in a little country 
of their own, accepting it all with 
gentle nostalgia. They loved the peo- 
ple, they hated those who ran things, 
the usurpers, at home with neither. 
The other little bands like them- 
selves—where were they? Did the 
Little Man at the top control all 
corridors? Or was it simply that no 
passageway existed between the 
mind and the heart of the land? 

“Buck, don’t look so serious. 
You’re not a Brazilian,” Léa finally 
said with a charming smile. “Just 
remember, we're not giving up. 
We’ve got a lot of endurance. We 
have to. We’re like the old Baiana 
who told her little boy who wanted 
to do everything at once, ‘Calma, 
calma, meu filho. A terra é nossa— 
Patience, patience, my son. The 
earth is ours.’ ” Laura and her friend 
had gotten up abruptly, as though 
feeling left out, and Léa continued, 
“Oh, yes, Buck, I’d nearly forgotten. 
Laura and I want to take you danc- 
ing at the Urca. It might be fun to 
blow a few of those bubbles I was 
talking about.” 

They reached the Urca a few 
minutes before the first show and 
immediately went out on the floor to 
dance before the curtains parted. It 
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was a shadowy nightclub with the 
indirect glow of muted multi-col- 
ored lights emanating from its walls 
like a promise of dawn seeping in. 
Buck, an easy and natural dancer, 
had already mastered the samba, 
finding that it was the first thing 
that really “connected” him with 
Brazil. Léa was an expert, and their 
steps synchronized perfectly to the 
slow samba the orchestra was play- 
ing, a braided music, Buck decided, 
a song of several strands, African, 
Indian, Portuguese, the blent life- 
tones of Brazil, the one way in which 
time had wound and bound together 
the disparate racial yearnings of the 
country. 

Though the floor was crowded, 
dancing was easy. It was the only 
dance Buck had run across which 
could be performed in one place, 
spaciousness achieved through subtle 
steps taken on top of each other and 


little changes of bodily position, the 
dancers loosely, commodiously, root- 
ed as though the floor were the earth, 
swaying back and forth with the 


vegetal bending of the natural 
world. Léa felt willow-limber in 
Buck’s arms, and soon the whole 
room and the world beyond were 
swaying. When it seemed that the 
room was saturated with the sound 
of the music, the time was right for 
the individual effort, the climactic 
flare of motion, the crisis in the song, 
and Eros Volusia, the Urca’s fea- 
tured dancer, dressed in a jungle 
costume spangled with ornaments 
whose varied origins spoke the syn- 
thesis of the samba, swept out to 
the front of the stage and performed 
the summary dance of the crowd’s 
passions. 

“That’s Brazil, Buck!” Léa said 
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with a happy, excited, little cry. 
“Look at her!” 

At the sound of Léa’s voice, Buck 
felt his first strong “desire” for the 
Brazilian earth and somehow asso- 
ciated it in his mind with her who 
was this and yet was more, who 
wound this lyricism of longing and 
laughter around her like a scarf in 
the spirit’s mood of adornment, en- 
twining herself without enslavement 
to a skein of the world as it was, 
luminous and free in the toils of the 
music whose colors were diaphanous 
and unstaining. 

Eros swayed back and forth, fan- 
ning her rhythm against the supple 
antiphony of the spectators, in- 
creased her tempo, dancing with pas- 
sionate fanaticism, rooting and up- 
rooting herself, striking the friction 
of her flesh against the air until her 
body had become a brown earth- 
flame in a jungle on fire, keeping all 
of her gestures somehow within the 
containing mood of the music, the 
plant-motion of Brazil . . . Brasil 
moreno . . . as Buck kept saying to 
himself. 

Like branches that a strong wind 
has passed over, the dancer faded 
into immobility behind the curtains, 
and Léa, Buck, Laura, her friend, 
and all the others gathered on to 
the floor and bent back and forth in 
the undulating, swinging rhythms 
like a landscape after a storm, rip- 
pling in a coalescent, healing breeze 
of diminuendo. Buck could hear the 
leaf-noise of the dancers around him. 
His own words went softly into 
Léa’s ear, and their whispering, the 
sinuosity of their bodies, was the talk 
of trees. His arms felt like dark 
boughs hanging down languorously 
over the woman, the smaller tree, the 
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sheen of her dress like a glimpse of 
gold fruit in the dark. And he felt 
the music as Tree that filled the 
room with its swaying, that soared 
upward, star-ward, and stretched 
horizontally and beyond to touch 
boughs with the millions of miles of 
forest around, linking this grove of 
song with the Tree-Soul of the land. 

Buck went home feeling he could 
“sleep in the earth” forever, having 
felt earth-hands at his roots, some- 
what troubled by this feeling, but 
sleeping with it as with destiny. 
When he woke the next morning, he 
felt rumpled as though he had slept 
in a tornado of dreams which had 
taken a good part of his mind and 
memory with it leaving him his sen- 
sations of being lashed, torn, but 
still rooted—“out of uniform,” he 
would have called it, a feeling which 
didn’t do his basic uncertainties any 
good, and he said to himself, “Look 
here, Buck, old man. Get hold of 
yourself.” 

He looked out of the window 
into Guanabara where in playful 
mania he had often wished to see 
the ships of all the navies of the 
world, so enormous it was, cupped 
around by blue-purple volcanic hills 
like a mixing bowl of God who 
might stir them together with His 
hand, all those craft which knew 
the secret surface of all the world, 
and make the Ship, the great white 
carrier that epitomized the sailor’s 
longing. He noticed that an Ameri- 
can destroyer was at anchor in the 
harbor. Its battle gray turned daz- 
zling in the distant sunlight, it float- 
ed like a mammoth, gleaming club 
impregnating the blue fern of the 
wind-ruffled water with its lordly 
power and precision of intent. It 
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made Buck proud—the ship was 
magnificent, a triumph of intellect, 
drive, and what he would have 
called “‘masculine zxsthetics,” but it 
also made him think of the hard ad- 
miralty of so many he knew—the 
American Navy man could be one 
of the proudest and toughest men 
in the world. “Some of us do have 
the Hawaiian complex,” he said to 
himself. ““We treat them like chil- 
dren. We think we can drop them 
through our fingers like blossoms. 
We have no respect for them. They 
are like a woman we would make 
love to and never marry.” 

What followed the evening at 
Léa’s was something Buck remem- 
bered as “the wonder-ball of days,” 
for these weeks came back to him 
later in the image of a magic ball 
which had been sent to him when he 
was sick as a child: a big, compact 
affair composed of lengths of white 
wrapping shedding gifts until it was 
unwound to its precious core where 
the gift of gifts lay like the heart 
of the giver’s bounty and affection. 
It seemed to him that Léa was mak- 
ing such a gift for him, perhaps for 
herself as well, wound around their 
lives to be unraveled during some 
future sickness of the heart: them- 
selves to be discovered at the pith 
of it like two figurines from whose 
flesh billowed the convolutions of an 
enchanted world: there was the trip 
to Paqueta, the little flower smoth- 
ered island in the harbor which 
seemed so far away from the huge- 
ness of the mainland scenery and 
could be remembered as a day of 
saturate-beauty with “colors dipped 
in heaven”; moonlight sailing on 
the Lagoa when they seemed to leave 
the sigh of the land with its fronds 
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of palm cast up in frantic supplica- 
tion and the little, white, compact 
boat was one body welded around 
them like a vestment of praise; the 
sparkling days of the week-end in 
the mountains whose peaks were the 
tips of a crown surrounding Rio; 
“island-hunting” again, as though 
high and low they sought an en- 
fabled place; dancing, always more 
dancing, the adhesive force, “the 
cry of Brazil,” that pierced and 
strung the motion and the meaning 
of their days together. 

They talked about “everything,” 
and Buck discovered in her what he 
called tendresse since he did not 
know it as American and had not 
yet discovered it as Brazilian. It was 
a woman’s predisposition to har- 
mony, not unconnected with the 
feminine passion for order, neatness, 
rightness among the affections as 
though her fingers were more agile 
than a man’s in putting together the 
mosaic-puzzle of congeniality. She 
had a mind of her own, but she was 
looking for its counterpart; she 
wanted not a comrade but a lover, 
someone whose contrasting physical 
and mental value could be the 
catalyst of her own. Men fight each 
other, Buck learned from her, to 
bring out conflicts, either creative 
or destructive—a man and a woman 
sort out the pieces which explode 
from the concussion of struggle and 
construct little images from day to 
day, little votive figures around the 
great violent crater of the world 
whose vaporous heart may one day 
congeal into the shining parent-god 
of all their adoration. 

But it was the days they were 
not together, when Buck had to 
work overtime or was committed 
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elsewhere, which were the empty 
pockets in the magic ball, the discon- 
certing realization that another life 
was winding itself into view like a 
dim, emergent spool in the sky. For 
now he had begun to Be in Rio, hav- 
ing become slowly involved in a 
“system” of social attraction with 
contending centers and evolving 
whorls. “Damn it all, Léa. I can’t see 
you tonight,” he found himself say- 
ing every now and then. “I’ve got to 
go to the Carneiro’s. He’s a Minister, 
you know, and the Admiral thinks 
it’s good relations for us to get 
around.” 

Sometimes he made excuses when 
it was not absolutely necessary for he 
was beginning to find the accelerat- 
ing suction of their life together too 
all-absorbing. He loved Léa, he did 
not want to hurt her, but it grew in 
his mind like a strand of thought 
attached to that other evolving 
world that it might not turn out as 
they had hoped. It was for this rea- 
son that he held back, that he would 
not have an affair with her though 
the moment of easy possession was 
long since past—he would not, in 
any case, be of the “love’em and 
leave’em” variety. Sometimes, and 
perhaps this was the trouble, his 
idealization of her dimmed, and 
though she was still the finest which 
her world produced, he felt he was 
looking at her back through a per- 
spective of history and that he could 
love her completely only if he could 
stand still for two hundred years 
and wait for her. She wanted him to 
move, of course, as she herself was 
moving, but she didn’t see that they 
lived in different worlds of time. If 
he had stood still she would have 
loved him as he was, for to her he 
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had already nearly reached the end 
of dreaming, and it was this willing 
tranquillity of her love and friend- 
ship, sometimes smothering and de- 
taining, which troubled him in the 
bitterest of all paradoxes that one’s 
friend could be the enemy. 


Ill 


It was inevitable that Bucks’ oth- 
er life and the life he shared with 
Léa, like two globes in the polar bal- 
ance of a juggler’s hands, should 
through maladroit circumstance 
touch in passing, for Léa was neither 
altogether “in” nor “‘out” of society. 
As the daughter of an Admiral, it 
was protocol that she should be in- 
vited to the large cocktail party 
given by Buck’s commanding of- 
ficer, Admiral Hayes, at his plush 
apartment in the Copacabana, and 
Buck, who had not seen her in sev- 
eral days, felt with a kind of pre- 
monitive uneasiness that she would 
be there and would take a long, 
sweet, patient look at what it was 
that had now begun to make him 
seem like a man with twin-souls try- 
ing to move in opposite directions. 

When Buck arrived, he saw that it 
was to be the type of party he had 
been going to a good deal lately with 
his gran fino friends. It had the set- 
ting: a large, oval drawing room, 
softly lit, flower-bedecked, with uni- 
formed noiseless servants moving on 
pulleys of ease toward the pleasure of 
the guests, a muted, string ensemble 
in a little side room—a glowing mur- 
muring containment against the dis- 
cordancies and crudities of the world 
outside. Yes, of late, Buck had 
learned to warm himself in these 
lambent centers which every evening 
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glimmered like jewels in the twilight 
of the city as though they were the 
ornaments of dark flesh that tried 
to disguise the owner’s- worth and 
dazzled the eye from seeing the pov- 
erty of primitive nakedness. 

Buck saw Léa coming toward 
him, plainly dressed, a little awk- 
wardly so, it now seemed to him. 
“Hello, Buck. So there you are,” she 
said. “I’m so glad to see you. We’ve 
been missing you at home, Papa, 
Mama, Laura, and I. When you don’t 
come by, we’ve nothing to do—you 
can’t imagine. We just sit around 
and talk Americanismo.” 

“Well, I sure am sorry, Léa. I 
meant to call you, but I was called 
out of town unexpectedly on busi- 
ness for the Navy. I was going to 
call you tonight. We’ve got some 
catching up to do.” He winked and 
smiled at her, stringing several little 
lies together. Why not? He loved 
. . . liked . . . the girl, and want- 
ed to spare her any hurt feelings even 
though he was somewhat embar- 
rassed about the whole affair. 

Maluh Bueno Prado, one of 
Buck’s new friends, came up to 
them. She had been at Vassar but 
there was nothing collegiate about 
her, and she must have seemed rather 
like a visiting Countess among the 
other students. She was extraordi- 
narily beautiful, a model of cafe 
society glamour, with dark hair, a 
pallid, “all-white” skin which made 
her stand out among Brazilians, and 
eyes of aquamarine whose poise and 
composure seemed always flawless. 

“There you are at last, Buck, dar- 
ling,” she said, and it was apparent 
that she would move on in a moment 
like one of the unacknowledged 
hostesses of the party. “I’ve been 
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looking everywhere for you. I want- 
ed to tell you not to forget about 
tonight. About eight thirty at my 
house, remember?” She suddenly 
recognized his companion. “Oh, 
hello, Léa. Charming to see you. I 
didn’t know you were at home. We 
must have tea together some after- 
noon and gossip about the States. Do 
give me a call, dear.” 

As he stood between them, bal- 
ancing his cocktail somewhat awk- 
wardly, he wondered if the color of 
his confusion had spread over his 
face, feeling the rays of their per- 
sonalities cross above him while he 
looked through and beyond. But 
Maluh smoothly blended the situa- 
tion for them all. “Come along,” she 
said. “You just can’t monopolize 
each other. I must share you with 
my friends,” and they were “‘circu- 
lating” which gave Buck no trouble 
for he knew it as more or less an 
American invention. 

He looked around at his com- 
patriots, the Navy men in their dress 
uniforms towering over the shorter 
Brazilian like white poles and their 
wives, also taller, lacking the sup- 
pliant femininity of the Brazilian 
women, and he could see that they 
were doing a good job of “circula- 
tion,” sometimes almost too much 
as though they of all people hated 
to get “stuck.” Standing under a halo 
of unrest as though they wished it 
were a nimbus, they looked from one 
side of the room to the other, paus- 
ing restively to acknowledge their 
companion from time to time, but 
keeping on the look-out for whoever 
might be embedded in the crowd. 
Buck, to whom this had always been 
hateful, suddenly saw it as not neces- 
sarily so odious—it was a nervous 
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habit performed by many who se- 
cretly thought the whole affair rath- 
er silly, who wanted to get on with 
the thing. It was a symbol of na- 
tional loneliness—Americans want 
to meet everybody, to see every- 
thing. The best of them belonged to 
themselves alone somewhere at home, 
behind all of this—you could see it 
in their faces—but cocktail parties 
were where you had to go to see the 
people who would help you to get 
things done. But they didn’t fall for 
all this like the gran finos, and they 
were not afraid of it like Léa. For 
the first time in years, Buck saw 
himself among them—many were 
like himself—they also “walked be- 
tween.” 

After the little revelatory thrill 
of union, Buck squired the two girls 
around easily, moving with them in 
the revolving tub of color, scent, 
and music. It did not make him 
dizzy anymore. At any moment he 
could bring it to stasis, step outside 
the heart of the jewel, knowing he 
could crush it to its components like 
an imitation, letting the colored dust 
sift through his fingers, sieving here 
and there an enduring crystal. The 
admiralty of the world loved such 
brilliance—let them have it, let them 
founder in its delusive light, and let 
those who loved its grace and de- 
sireability with candor, as he still 
did, see it as something the world 
wore as a gem of its Becoming. 


IV 


It would have been hard for Buck 
to have said later exactly when Léa 
relinquished him. Without her help, 
it would have had to be a “break” 


on his part, and he could have never 
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quite forgiven himself for that. As 
it was, there was a compromise of 
his feelings, and he loathed his “un- 
developed heart,” at the same time 
knowing that it would remain so if 
he stayed where he was. One day 
Léa accepted the fact of a grow- 
ing distance, simply, with the ten- 
derness of doom which she disguised 
in ironical gaiety. “Well, Buck. 
You’re becoming very elegante, very 
gran fino. I read about you in the 
papers all the time,” she said, releas- 
ing him to the parties and the people 
which she knew meant nothing to 
him but which he used as a counter- 
pole of his life, taking him back in 
friendship whenever he wanted to 
see her, but looking at him like an 
old photograph of a very dear friend. 
They would sometimes sit together 
for a long time without saying any- 
thing as though a language, perhaps 
the right one, were being born be- 
tween them, as though, if only they 
held the globe there between them 
and turned it with their hands fast 
enough, all the continents would 
merge in the congruency of a rain- 
bow glow. 

But, though Léa helped him all 
she could, Buck knew that there was 
no such thing as goodbye to a girl 
like her whose sense of waiting and 
perseverance denied at the very mo- 
ment that it granted farewell. How 
could anyone ever say goodbye to 
the good no matter how it seemed 
to enchain him with gentle hands? 
It was life that finally stepped in, as 
Buck remembered it had done ‘so 
often before, until he had developed 
in a rudimentary way what he would 
have called with a nostalgic smile 
““a sense of destiny.” When he re- 
ceived his notice that he was to be 
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shipped back to the States for fur- 
ther assignment, he was thankful 
for the progression of a world be- 
hind his individual devotions and 
personal dreams. 

There was not much to say to 
Léa—he could offer her nothing, he 
could promise her nothing. He felt 
overwhelmingly that he had been the 
receiver though she would have told 
him no. She had slowed him down, 
steadied him, given him depth, a 
heart-pause which he so desperately 
needed. He had come to Brazil with 
a grudge against the world, a quar- 
rel in his throat, and she was sending 
him back a lover. In a strange way 
she had made him a better American. 
He had turned away from his coun- 
try with a scowl and now he was 
returning as though it received him 
with the enigmatic smile of all its 
daring dreams. Wasn’t it Léa, after 
all, who had made him see America 
as one of the “loveliest of works in 
progress?” Hadn’t she taught him 
too that your enemy may also be 
your friend? 

Their leave-taking was to be 
“short and sweet”—she as well as 
he would want it that way. On the 
eve of his departure, he stopped by 
and found her much as she was on 
the first evening at her home: un- 
affectedly glad to see him, trapped 
in a little air of native sorrow. The 
family were ceremonious, tactful, 
like dark parentheses of Léa’s lumi- 
nous sadness, soon withdrawing to 
the ends of the house to maintain 
seclusion around this last phrase 
which must be spoken. 

Buck had brought Léa a topaz 
ring as a going-away present. When 
she put it on her finger, it shone 
in the light like a prism of tawny- 
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gold—as though he gave the symbol 
in order to keep the substance. 


tiful. But you shouldn’t have done 
it. It is I who should be giving you 
something. It is I who will be grate- 
ful always.” 

“But, Léa—” he began. “‘Can you, 
will you believe that—.” But he 
would not finish so easily with “I 
shall come back?” That would have 
been the worst of lies spoken as they 
rose on a crest of the past that, fall- 
ing, could do nothing but flood all 
channels with phantoms of return- 
ing tide. 

She took his hand, lightly brush- 
ing his lips with hers, and quickly, 
firmly finished the despedida. “Boa 
viagem, Buck, and boa sorte, good 
luck always.” 

Back at the apartment when he 
had finished packing his bags, feel- 
ing drunk and bludgeoned with his 
departure, Buck went out on the 
balcony to take a last look at the 
lights of Rio—a cidade maravilhosa, 
the marvelous city. Ridiculous! Jt 
was not just Rio—it was all of Bra- 
zil—it was the marvelous land! So 
diverse, so fertile in contrast that 
it baffled the mind and sometimes 
even estranged the heart. A place 
where incredible beauty or equally 
incredible evil fought for the right 
of domain. It was the land of God’s 
exhaustion for there was divine de- 
feat on all sides in the unformed 
mélange of man and nature: the 
titanic beauty of the landscape in 
places, its indescribable barrenness 
or strangling lushness in others . . . 
the cities . . . Rio, the lavish jewel, 
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seductive and misleading, Sao Paulo 


‘of rugged and unpolished strength 
“Oh, Buck,” she said. “It’s beau- .. . 


. and the others, the cities of 
mouldering and sometimes menacing 
men like half-shaped artifacts left 
for some greater effort of the hand. 
Spirit moved freer with present skill 
in other lands, but perhaps it had 
left here its most passionate shapes, 
its most thunderous colors, a heart- 
folk, either gentle or wild, lulled in 
the cradle of enduring as a gigantic 
promise of a world to be. 

Buck heard a strain of samba float 
up to him as he looked down and 
saw an informal street group making 
music with a few of them dancing. 
They were the ones who had inherit- 
ed God’s massive scene, and down 
there at the bottom of it all like 
prisoners of its beauty, bounty, and 
their bewildering opposites, they 
were making music, rooting them- 
selves in the best way they knew. 
They smiled and beckoned to Buck 
with hands the color of earth. He 
could have thrown them his heart 
ae Sor 

He thought of Léa and of how she 
would have called down to them and 
tossed them a flower out of natural 
affinity. As he went in and lay on 
his bed, he could think of nothing 
but her, and it seemed that her image 
made a niche in the air for itself, 
brown and glowing, a darkness hov- 
ering with light, surely as he re- 
membered her first with her eternal, 
golden-grieving smile of a Madonna 
which was a gateway, a door, that 
had once turned inward but now 
seemed outward-giving as though it 
wished for the wisher what he loved. 


Something To Think About 


IRENE YATES 


Ma’s voice came sing-songy 
from the kitchen. 
Joel cupped his hands to 
his mouth to make his shout carry. 

“Pa! Oh, Pa! Supper.” 

He could see Pa wave in answer. 
He curled his bare toes over the top 
step and waited, keeping his eyes on 
his father as he fastened the gate 
to the lot and started toward the 
house. 

He could see about half the world 
from where he stood; that is, he 
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could if the world was just a great 
big circle with Joel Barker in the 
middle of it, which was something 
he thought up once. The pine grove 
over thataway to the left, the pigeon 


house under the sycamore tree 
where there hadn’t been no pigeons 
as long as he could remember, the 
old barn that was nearly "bout fall- 
ing to pieces: this was his world. 

His eyes shifted to the right, to 
the cow-lot smelling sharp of ma- 
nure and the summer-scorched vege- 
table garden yonder. There was a lot 
more to the world, he knew, because 
he had studied about it in geography 
class, but it wasn’t all Joel Barker’s 
world. Not yet. 

Joel had already found out that 
his world got bigger as he got bigger, 
and it sort of seemed like his 
thoughts got bigger too. There was 
more to the world right now than 
there had been two years ago—way 
back when he was nine. ; 

He sniffed the air. Mt. Ragdale 
must be spraying for the boll weevil 


again. It was a kinder nice smell, 
too, like new-plowed earth, clean 
and good. Reckon the boll weevil 
would get most of Pa’s cotton this 
year. Spraying took a lot of money 
—leastways, to do it right did. Pa’d 
have to chance it without the spray- 
ing. 

Joel could see Pa kicking up a 
cloud of dust with every step he 
took. They needed rain for a fact. 
A lot of rain was bad for the boll 
weevil, and a lot of sun burnt up the 
garden. A farmer caught it either 
way—leastways, a poor farmer did. 

Pa walked like he was plumb tired 
out. He was, too, Joel reckoned. 
Maybe this wasn’t a good time to 
ask him. 

Pa hooked his straw hat on the 
wooden peg and pumped water into 
the tin basin till it was lipping full. 
Joel watched while he rubbed the 
bar soap between his big palms and 
sloshed water over his face and arms 
and neck. Joel waited for him to 
finish drying. 

“P, 

“What, son?” 

“Pa, I got sumpthin’ to ast you. 
Sumpthin’ important.” 

““Can’t be as important as eatin’, 
son, most especially if’n you got a 
live hunger like I got. It’ll wait.” 

Joel followed his father into the 
kitchen. If Pa said it would have to 
wait, well, it would have to wait, no 
matter how important a thing it 
was. Pa was long on patience himself 
and short on talk. But he would lis- 
ten. He always did. Maybe eating 
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was more important. But then again, 
maybe not. He’d wait though. 
Anyway, this was the nicest time 
of the day, suppertime, with Ma at 
one side of the table spooning up 


the hominy and making little pools, 


for gravy in it, and Pa forking a 
nice thick slice of country ham onto 
his plate. The old kerosene lamp 
made things real nice, more homey, 
and the white oilcloth and the blue 
dishes with the pictures made a pret- 
ty sight, something he liked to re- 
member. 

“Tired, Pa?” 

Ma never missed saying that, reg- 
ular as clockwork, when all was 
helped. And Pa’d give a big sigh and 
say, “Oh, just so-so.” But even a boy 
had a taste of hard work—more than 
a taste—and knew what aching 
muscles felt like. 

Joel scooped up the last of the 

am gravy with his spoon and 
sopped his plate good so he could 
finish up with biscuits and molasses. 
Nobody said much at suppertime. 
Mostly supper was just a quiet time 
with a good feeling in your heart 
and stomach. 

Sometimes Ma would say, “Canned 
fifteen quarts of tomatoes today.” 

Or Pa’d say, ““We jes’ might get a 
fair crop of corn if we kin get some 
rain soon.” 

Mostly there wasn’t much talk— 
not important talk—but he’d do 
some important talking, soon as Pa 
gave the word. 

Joel split a third biscuit, watched 
the butter melt on it, and puddled it 
in molasses. 

“You got a good appetite, son,” 
Pa said. Joel nodded. That wasn’t 
the sign. 

Pa forked the last bite of ham on 
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his plate and chewed. Then he 
wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand and pushed his chair back 
from the table. 

“Well, son.” 

Joel knew the time had come. 

“Well, son. Speak up.” 

All day long Joel had been mak- 
ing up his mind how to say this 
thing. It was on his mind the endur- 
ing time he was working in the 
fields. He wanted to be certain sure 
to speak just the right words. But 
the words wouldn’t come slow and 
careful; they jostled each other in 
their hurry to get out. 

“Well, Pa, I done told you how 
Miss Wessell told me all last year 
how I oughta have books to read and 
how I oughta join the liberry in 
town so’s I could get ’um, and sum- 
mer’s a-goin’—and do you reckon 
maybe I ought to do what Miss Wes- 
sell said?” 

It sounded like a mighty unim- 
portant thing, for true, the way he 
said it. 

The worry lines showed up in Ma’s 
forehead. 

“You'll plumb ruin your eyesight 
with your head poked in a book all 
the time,” she said. “Never knew 
a book-readin’ farmer yet that was 
worth killin’.” 

Ma was talking sharp, but Joel 
knew she did that sometimes when 
she was all tired out. Her bark was 
worse than her bite anyhow. Besides, 
Pa would make up his own mind. 

Joel looked at Pa, and Pa was just 
setting there, still, real still, study- 
ing, like he was thinking way back 
and trying to lay hold on something 
that was buried deep in his mind. 

“How much you reckon it'll cost 
to join up, son?” 
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Joel knew that was coming. Al- 
ways money, no matter what. And 
that was one thing Miss Wessell 
didn’t say nothing about. 

“T don’t exactly know, Pa, but it 
can’t hardly be much or Miss Wes- 
sell would’ve said so, I reckon.” 

Then Ma spoke. “Besides a-ruinin’ 
your eyesight, you'll be neglecting 
your chores. We hardly ever ketch 
up with the work as ’tis.” 

Ma knew better than that. As if 
Pa would stand for anybody shirking 
chores or skimping, even if he had 
all the books that was. Joel knew 
Pa was turning the proposition over 
in his mind. 

“Well, son,” he said at last, “if 
Miss Wessell says you got a head for 
learning, you rightly ought to have 
the books. But not knowing what 
joining’ll cost, I can’t make no 
promises. It’s bound to cost. You 
don’t get something for nothin’ in 
this world.” 

Ma started scraping the plates. 

“IT don’t exactly see how you 
gonna get to town regular to borry 
books even if your Pa is crazy 
enough to let you join. You can’t 
hitch up old Maud every whipstitch 
and take off to town to fetch books.” 

“But, Ma, in some places they got 
a autermobile these days that car- 
ries books round the county. Miss 
Wessell says it ain’t gonna be too 
long, she thinks, fore they gonna 
have one round here.” 

““Humph!” Ma sniffed. 

Now here was something, Pa 
thought. A library that they brought 
right to you. He’d never heard tell 
of that before. That would cost a 
pretty penny. Some people must get 
a sight of good out of books to go to 
all that trouble. He didn’t have 
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much book-learning himself, but 
once he’d had a hankering to know 
things, to read and learn, but hard 
times and fighting to make a living 
made it hard to remember. Yet here 
was Joel his son, his only son, with 
the same hankering shining in his 
eyes. Miss Wessell had took a sight 
of interest in Joel. A father ought 
to’ do what he could. 

“Well, son, I'll think about it. 
You help your Ma with the dishes.” 

That was something. Pa wouldn’t 
forget neither, not even a _ half- 
promise. One thing sure—you could 
count on what Pa said. 

But it did seem like Pa forgot. 
Everyday Joel’d wait for Pa to say 
something, but it was just like as if 
it had went clean out of his mind. 
And all the time the wanting grew 
bigger and bigger inside Joel. He re- 
membered a big fat book Miss Wes- 
sell had let him look at one day with 
hard names in it that he couldn’t 
call and pictures of ugly old dwarfs 
and dragons and big women in 
armor riding horses in the air. He 
sure would like to know about those 
pictures. And a lot more. It did look 
like Pa had plumb forgot. 

en one evening at the supper 
table Pa just up and said, without 
anything leading up to it, that he 
needed to hitch up old Maud early 
in the morning to go to town on 
business. Hope jumped up inside 
Joel. Maybe all this time Pa has 
been a-thinking and maybe now he 
had his mind made up. 

“Son, you reckon you kin get a 
start on your chores before sunup, 
and get through in time to go too? 
It'll be handy to have you along to 
help carry. Got some buying to do.” 

“Gee, Pa!” 
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Even Ma was smiling. 

“Then I reckon you'll go, son. 
But mind! Chores first. Bright and 
early.” 

Anybody that had ever watched 
Pa’s strong hands steady on the plow 
for hours in the broiling sun knew 
how he stood on work and chores 
first and all that. 

That night sleep wouldn’t come 
to Joel no matter how hard he tried. 
Pa hadn’t said a word about going 
to the library, but that would be 
like Pa. He was almost certain sure 
he must be aiming to take him there. 
It was kinder scary just to think of 
going in that big, strange building 
like anybody else and looking at 
books and holding ’um in your hand 
and taking some home even. Course 
Pa hadn’t said they was going. What 
would you say, he wondered, when 
you went up to the lady at the desk? 
Miss Wessell told them just what to 
do, but knowing and doing never 
was the same thing. 

Joel got out of bed and went and 
stood by the window. No use trying 
to sleep with thoughts just churn- 
ing in your head. The mocking bird 
in the mulberry tree was singing fit 
to bust wide open, and Joel was fit 
to bust wide open too just thinking 
about the things he’d learn from 
books. You could nearbout find 
everything in a book and go to every 
country that was and learn about 
men dead and gone and the things 
they did. Think of him, Joel Barker, 
being able to read all the books and 
learn everything and know every- 
thing. 

The rough bare boards felt cool 
to his feet as he went back to bed, 
but still he couldn’t sleep. There was 
lots of stories he knew already, 
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stories that Ma read on Sunday from 
the Bible, stories like the one about 
the two she-bears that ate up the lit- 
tle children for poking fun at old 
bald-headed Elisha. It didn’t hardly 
seem fair treatment though. Once 
he most laughed out loud in church 
when a fly lit on Mr. Sam Wingate’s 
bald head. He liked Bible stories. He 
reckoned he liked the one about 
David the best, specially the part 
about Jonathan. A friend was a 
mighty good thing to have, a good 
friend that'd stick through thick and 
thin. Pa and Ma was like that. Books 
were good friends too. 

Then it was daylight and Ma was 
calling him. And in no time at all, 
the chores were done and Joel had 
washed up, changed into clean over- 
alls, slicked down his hair, and he 
and Pa was sitting side by side in the 
wagon behind old Maud, waving to 
Ma standing there in the shade on 
the back porch, and Pa was clicking 
his tongue to tell Maud to go, and 
they were on the road. 

Joel eyed Pa as he shook the reins 
to hurry Maud along. He wondered 
if Pa remembered. Would it do any 
harm to sort of hint around to find 
out what was in Pa’s mind? The 
June sun burned the back of Joel’s 
neck but he didn’t hardly feel it. 

“Pa.” 

“Yes, son.” 

“What all we gonna do in town?” 

“Some buyin’, son. A sight of er- 
rands for your Ma. Women folk al- 
ways needin’ something. I got a list.” 
He patted his shirt pocket. 

It was slow going trusting to old 
Maud to get them to town. It took 
patience sure enough. He reckoned 
Maud was hot and the flies a nuis- 


ance. Pa hadn’t said anything Joel 
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wanted to hear. Maybe he ought to 
try again. 

“Pa, you know what I’m a-think- 
in’?” 

*"No, son. I sure don’t.” 

“[’m a-thinkin’ what whoever 
thought up liberries sure thought up 
a good thing.” 

Pa nodded to let him know he was 
listening, but if he thought libraries 
had anything to do with the trip to 
town, he didn’t let on. He acted like 
it was a brand new subject. 

“And you know somethin’ else? 
I’m thinkin’ if’n you kin read, can’t 


nobody stop you from learnin’. 

Pa looked down at Joel like he did 
sometimes, sorter kind and far-off, 
and said, “Maybe, son. But things 
kin stop you.” 

That gave Joel something to puz- 
zle over. Sometimes Pa said the 
beatenest things. Did all old people 
talk like Pa, he wondered. Had 
things stopped Pa from learning? 
What things? This was too big a 
thing to think about right now. But 
nothing was going to stop Joel Bar- 
ker. Sometime or other, someway or 
other, he was going to read all there 
was to read and learn all there was 
to learn. Pa was bound to know 
what was on Joel’s mind. Why 
didn’t he come out and say some- 
thing? Maybe he’d found out how 
much it cost to join. Maybe he just 
didn’t have the money. 

The Green Swamp road led 
straight to town, and when they 
passed the red brick building on the 
way to Main Street with Carnegie 
Public Library in big letters on the 
front, Joel watched Pa for some 
sign, but Pa was looking straight 
ahead with his eyes on the tall build- 


ing on the corner. 
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Just being in town was like a pic- 
nic with all the crowds of wagons 
and cars in the back lot behind the 
row of stores and the windows with 
a million things to make you want 
and want. It was in one store and out 
the other the livelong day and Pa 
checking off Ma’s list, and Joel’s 
world growing bigger every minute. 
At last the packages and the bundles 
and the bags were all ready to be 
stowed in the wagon. It was getting 
late, but just before starting old 
Maud out of the lot, Pa sent Joel 
running to the nearest drugstore for 
two great big ice cream cones and 
Joel licked till his tongue was cold 
and sweet. Still Pa hadn’t mentioned 
the important thing that Joel was 
full of. 

They finished their ice cream, and 
Pa picked up the reins and clicked 
his tongue to start Maud on the way. 

“Pa.” 

“Yes, son?” 

“We through with everything?” 

“Just about, son.” 

“We ain’t forgettin’ nothin’?” 

“T don’t think so, son.” 

Joel’s heart sank. He reckoned Pa 
had too many things on his mind to 
think about libraries and books. 
Maybe it didn’t seem important to 
him. Or maybe he had thought and 
maybe the answer was no. The red 
brick building was just half a block 
ahead. Joel wouldn’t look this time. 
He’d look straight ahead like Pa did 
and swallow his disappointment. 

He did look straight ahead to- 
ward the Green Swamp road and 
home and swallowed hard. 

Then he heard Pa say, “Whoa! 
Whoa, there, Maud!” 

Joel looked at Pa. 

“One more stop, son.” Pa spoke 
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as calm as you please, and Joel was 
all smiles. 

There they were, all hauled up 
in front of the library and Pa was 
out on the sidewalk motioning to 
him to get out too. It was enough 
to make your heart stop beating. It 
was kinder like being scared, but dif- 
ferent. Pa must’ve knowed how he 
felt, because when he was halfway 
up the walk, Joel found his hand 
clamped tight in Pa’s strong one. 

Then he and Pa was standing in 
front of the biggest desk in the 
whole world and you couldn’t be- 
lieve the stacks and stacks of books 
everywhere and the good smell of 
paper and ink and printing, and 
people sitting hunched over tables, 
and the library lady all busy and no- 
body seeming to know the important 
thing that Joel Barker was there 
to do. 

Pa held his hat uneasy in his hand 
and they just stood there and waited. 


After a little while a tall, cool-look- 
ing lady with brown hair and a 
green pencil stuck in it came. 
“Yes, ma’am,” Pa was saying like 
he knew just what to do. “My son 


Joel, here . . . that is, Miss Wessell, 
his teacher, says he oughta join the 
liberry, ma’m, and that’s what we 
come for.” 

Joel wondered if Pa wasn’t going 
to ask about the money. He ought 
to do that first. He reckoned Pa had 
it all figured out though. When the 
lady asked him his name, Joel 
straightened his shoulders and pulled 
on his overalls strap and watched 
while she printed JOEL EDWARD 
BARKER on the top line and Pa 
signed. Joel noticed Pa was finger- 
ing in his pocket and then took out 


his old leather wallet. Then he 
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cleared his throat. 

“Ma’m,” he said. The lady looked 
up. “How much does joinin’ cost?” 

Joel held his breath. It couldn’t 
hardly be much. Pa would manage. 

“Cost? Oh!” 

Was the lady smiling? Joel 
couldn’t tell. Anyhow there wasn’t 
nothing he could think of for her to 
smile about. 

*There’s no charge. Just be sure 
to return the books on time.” 

Pa didn’t say anything, but it 
looked like big thoughts were turn- 
ing in his head. The lady showed 
them where to find the kind of 
books Joel wanted and then she left 
them. 

For awhile just looking was about 
all Joel could stand. He didn’t think 
there could be so many books, and 
he and Pa just walked up and down 
and looked, not feeling right to take 
one off the shelf. Then he did take 
one down just to look at, and it was 
easy as anything. But he couldn’t 
tell what to pick to take home. 
There was cowboys and Indians and 
knights and fighting, and books 
about men who’d done things in the 
world like Columbus and Will Rog- 
ers. He would read them all some- 
day. Someday he would. 

Pa was walking round just like 
he spent half his time in libraries. 
There was a statue of a man with a 
funny stiff collar-like thing round 
his neck and a little goatee and he 
was just staring out the window like 
as if he didn’t take no stock in books, 
and Joel wondered who the man was. 
Then Pa said easy in his ear, ‘‘Joel, 
son, you better hurry up. It’s gettin’ 
late.” And he had to make up his 
mind and did and picked up a fat, 
chunky book with a bright green 
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cover about African jungles and 
lion-hunting, and it felt good in his 
hand, sort of solid and lasting. 

Pa clicked his tongue and shook 
the reins. Driving home in the wag- 


on behind old Maud with Pa side 
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of you was a good feeling. Ma’d be 
waiting. And supper. Holding a fat, 
chunky book tight in your hands 
was a good feeling too. A real good 
feeling. It was something to think 
about, for true. 


Propagations 


(From the French of Jules Romains) 


CHARLES GUENTHER 


Over the boulevard the human dusk 

Is crystallized in an electric arch. 

A slight sound skips; the swiftly passing current, 
Caught in molecular thickets, starts to bleed. 
Ethereal chills go off with stamping feet. 

The sidewalk crowd’s recovered confidence. 
Darkness has summoned hearts and led them dancing 
On tunes of songs grown faded or obscene, 

Far in the solitude and in memory. 

And now the light has sketched a circus ring: 
The rhythms whirl there an instant, subjugated; 
Souls recently concealed are unsheathed 

To dip their edges, parallel and bare, 


In brightness. 


But within the bodies, cells 
Feel marvelous inner rivers flow to them. 
The arch that crackles with a solar fire 
Flings in each cell a chivalric desire; 
And unseen glitterings quaver, raucous bugles. 
The unity of the flesh begins to crack; 
The captive globules rage about like wasps 
Caught in a cobweb, and the air is filled 
With liberties that new embraces bind. 
The radiance helps a tree to wish for spring. 
Brains think less in the body, and the branches 
Desire less a soul and strive to grow. 
The spirit yields its force to the electric 
Infusion. Now the street resolves to play. 
Couples coagulate upon the corners; 
The seeds stir. Men have gone to sit and chat 
In small round groups in taverns; while the crowd 
Dreams of being a village in the sunlight. 


Grounded 


Dan BRENNAN 


OMING in by air in a B-26, 
Crest the aerodrome ap- 

pear far below out of the 
milky haze over the Surrey fields, 
Mack Norton saw nothing had 
changed here in almost ten years. 

The flight buildings and the han- 
gars stood in long rows. There was 
only one difference. The camouflage 
paint on the buildings was gone, and 
you could see them quite clearly now 
from the air, neat and plain with 
meadows park-like, green and square 
on all sides of the aerodrome. 

The grass beside the runways had 
the brilliant greenness of a golf 
course; it seemed to fit the white con- 
crete strips too neatly; not a sign of 
where bombs had once pock-marked 
the grass. Fighter bomber jets stood 
in a straight line in front of the dis- 
persal huts, and behind them on the 
grass, pilots lounged in canvas deck 
chairs. 

He remembered the field being 
defended by anti-air craft from gun 
pits beside the perimeter track, but 
they were gone now, too, the last 
mark of the war years. There were 
figures moving up and down the 
streets between the barrack build- 
ings beyond the field. 

Mack Norton had seen fifteen 
such fields since he had arrived in 
England, but they were all changed, 
abandoned, gone back to weeds, the 
runways cracked, the buildings 
stained and rotting. 

Now the B-26 landed with Nor- 
ton standing high in the pilot’s 
cabin, looking out over the pilot’s 


shoulder. It was a special plane, at- 
tached to the B-29 squadron for 
short trips around the Continent. 

From here, Mack Norton had the 
feeling he had never seen the field 
before. It all looked new, even the 
color of the air seemed wrong. He 
remembered the foggy cold autumn 
dawn, sitting cold in the bomber 
cockpit, waiting for a green light 
to land. Now the B-26 came to a 
stop and he got out and walked 
across the cement strip in front of 
the control tower. He looked beyond 
to the Surrey’s hills and the green 
trees. It was all very peaceful and 
somnolent since he had seen it last, 
but he knew it was all there as he 
had known it, with its own quality 
of tomorrow and death, and he felt 
if he stood still and looked at it long 
enough, the very air would change 
into an earlier time. He heard the 
crew of the B-29 behind him. 

From across the field came the 
sound of an engine warming up. A 
lorry passed carrying mechanics. 
Norton looked at the fighters rising 
trim and vicious as wasps, in a single 
row down the field. He went on to 
the control tower and as he entered 
he was met by a pink cheeked young 
Flying Officer with blondish hair, 
very blue eyes, and very straight 
teeth, smiling. 

“With the Yank kite?” 

Mack nodded, said he was. 

““Chaps staying for tea?” 

Mack said he didn’t know how 
long they would be around; it was 
up to the pilot. The Flying Officer 
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shook his hand, noticing then for the 
first time the British D .F. C. above 
Mack’s breast pocket. 

“TI say, were you with us?” 

“Bombers,” Mack said. Lancs. I 
came in here one night after Milan 
in forty-two.” 

“Where are you chaps now?” 

“Mildenhall. Wing Co around?” 

“Wing Commander Dawes. I'll 
tell him you’re here.” 

“Dawes?” said Mack. “Dawes? Is 
he about my age? Short with reddish 
hair. Used to teach school before the 
war?” 

“Know him?” 

“If it’s the same one.” 

“Bloodygood pilot.” 

“He ought to be,” said Mack. 
“He’s got enough time in. How 
long’s he been Wing Commander?” 

“Don’t know. Only been here 
couple months myself. He was here 
then.” 

“Well, well,” said Mack as if to 
himself, and then looking at the 
Flying Officer, “Thanks.” It struck 
him funny somehow that Dawes was 
still alive. He tried to remember 
where he had once heard Dawes had 
been killed ground strafing in Italy. 
“Let’s see if he’s around,” he said. 

As they went along the walk a 
lone jet fighter came over low in a 
whirring blast and vanished abrupt- 
ly. Mack felt a suden tight hollow- 
ness in his stomach. “It must be this 
place,” he thought. He never felt 
this way back at the American base 
and jets came over every day. He 
wanted to be inside, in a room, 
where it was cool. The sun felt hot. 
His forehead felt tight. 

Wing Commander Dawes, stocky, 
with four rows of ribbons and older 
looking with deep crows feet around 
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his eyes, rose smiling, hand extended 
as he came around the desk in his 
office in the Squadron Headquarters 
Building. 

“My God,” he said. “Norton, I 
thought you were dead. What are 
you doing over here?” 

“T stayed in.” 

They shook hands. 

“This is wizard, Mack.” 

“Good to see you. How was Italy? 
Heard you went out there after the 
squadron broke up?” 

“Piece of cake. Jerry didn’t know 
what he was doing.” 

“What’re you doing on fighters?” 

Dawes chuckled. 

“Paper work mostly. Where’d you 
come from?” 

“Up north,” Mack said. “I never 
thought I’d see this place again. Re- 
member that Milan do?” 

“Which one.” 

“Barton damn near froze in the 
turret. Remember? I had to lob 
down here.” Dawes laughed. 

“What’re you flying now?” 

“T’m not. I’m a public informa- 
tion officer.” 

“A what?” 

“A press wallah. Used to do it be- 
fore the war.” 

“You a bloody journalist?” 

Mack smiled. “Land of the fee, 
home of the rave. We gotta tell our 
people back home what our boys are 
doing overseas. Bloody nurse maid’s 
about all it is.” 

“J’ll give you a ride in our jet.” 

“Anglo-American death,” Mack 
said. “Great feature story.” 

“You should have stayed with us, 
Mack. Our blue is still the distinc- 
tive article. That uniform—you 
Yanks stole the color.” 

“Complete with watered beer,” 
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said Mack. 

“Bloody Yanks.” Dawes grinned. 

“I am supposed to write a story 
today about British fighter pilots 
flying escort for American bombers 
over England,” Mack said. “I'll men- 
tion your name for a pint. This is a 
rock-bottom bargain price.” Dawes 
looked at him. 

“Bloody morale builders. What 
our chaps need. One journalist to 
every flier. More public heroes.” 

“All right,” Mack said. “All right, 
it’s bad enough here not flying. Next 
time I hit the States, I’ll send you 
some of your Island’s Scotch.” 

““Next time,” Dawes said. ‘““Mean- 
while, would you care for some of 
our watered beer?” 

“Nothing really,” Mack said. 

Dawes looked at him with mild 
surprise. 

“Tt’s not bad now, you know. The 
India pale ale—” 


“Really, I never touch it any 


more,” Mack remembered how 
liquor started him thinking, remem- 
bering too much. 

Dawes smiled. 

“Did you really do two tours with 
us and then one with the Americans? 
You must’ve been daft.” 

Mack said, “I’m over the hill, 
boy.” 

Dawes looked at him awkwardly. 

“Everybody gets wind up some- 
time.” 

“Sure,” Mack said. 

“Say, do you remember—” 

“Let’s skip it, if you don’t mind,” 
Mack said. “I don’t particularly en- 
joy hearing about a time in which I 
was pretty good, if you know what 
I mean, and now all I am is an Un- 
derwood typewriter for home town 
press releases.” 


~ 
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“Let’s go over to the Mess,” 
Dawes said quickly. “I can use a 
drink, if you can’t. Come on, one 
won’t hurt you? What happened? I 
never knew you stopped flying.” 

“You know now.” 

“Did you get hurt?” 

“No, I’m all right.” 

“I don’t mean to be too nosey, old 
man, but really, I mean, did you, ah, 
were you—?” 

“Tt’s nothing, really. Just in- 
somnia now and then.” 

“Don’t they give you anything?” 

“I might get a discharge if I 
turned myself in for it now. Really, 
it’s not hard to handle.” 

“You ought to tell them.” 

“IT don’t look tired now, do I?” 

“No worse than when I last saw 
you,” Dawes smiled. 

Mack shook his head. 

“T never should have asked them 
to take me off flying. Now they 
won’t let me back.” 

“Come on. Let’s get a drink,” 
Dawes said. They walked into the 
Mess and over to the bar. On the 
walls were photographs showing 
pilots of the squadron during 1940 
and 1941 standing against the wings 
and rudders of Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes. 

“Sit down,” Dawes said. “I'll get 
the drinks.” 

Mack sat down and looked at the 
photographs. “I never should have 
come,” he said to himself, feeling de- 
pressed. He thought suddenly of the 
Mess at Stormy Downs in Wales in 
1941 and he saw a dispersal hut 
again. The lights were low on the 
runway and they were waiting for 
an alert that the Heinkels were com- 
ing over Cardiff. That was where 
memory began whenever he thought 
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of all of it; the Boulton-Paul Defiant 
night fighters squatting on the grass, 
like hump-backed Hurricane fight- 
ers with gun turrets, with the wait- 
ing in fear later, after high patrols, 
coming in slow for a landing, re- 
minding the gunner to keep the tur- 
ret guns’ switch on Fire until the last 
second and even later after the 
wheels had toucher; you never knew 
when a Hun might follow you into 
the runway lights and shoot you 
down while your air speed was low. 
It’s a piece of cake, everybody said, 
and they were right, up to a point. 
The trouble was the Huns couldn’t 
keep sending over Heinkels night 
after night. Sooner or later you 
would get a new job when the Huns 
ran out of Heinkels. 

That was the part that came the 
next spring, that May in Bucking- 
hamshire, those first days on Whit- 
ley bombers, boxcar-like, flying 
with the nose low all the time, the 
summer they sent the whole bar- 
racks on the thousand bomber raid 
on Bremen. There were twenty- 
seven in the room, off Bolton Paul 
Defiants, bags of experience in night 
flying, and they came back ten. That 
was when the first crack came, only 
he did not know it then, the empty 
beds all around the room. 

Later, over Karlsruhe, the night- 
sky was filled with silver moths, im- 
paled on a thousand sabre points of 
light, and when you looked on the 
ops board week after week, seeing 
the old faces gone, that was where 
the cracks began. And he had want- 
ed to forget all of it, Littlefield dead 
over Milan, Carter shot down in 
flames over the North Sea, the Lan- 
casters falling into the Baltic the 
night they went out low-level to 
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Stettin; Stuttgart, Munich, Kiel, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Essen. The at- 
tack on Berlin the winter night they 
went into the target too early, and 
waited until the searchlights fingered 
another crew burning like a Chan- 
delier flare, and then going in with 
one engine packed-up. How many 
targets had he lived through? It said 
close to seventy-five in his log book 
and then he remembered the day- 
light flip to Munich, that twenty 
minutes a century long with the 
fighter cover late. He was with the 
Americans then, back with his own 
people in 1944, the impeccable for- 
mations of Fortresses. Holding the 
wing man close, keeping tight, with 
the long-nosed goddamn M. E. 109’s 
boring in, thinking later, in the Red 
Cross Aero Club, smelling coffee, “I 
can’t. I can’t. I can’t.” But it only 
made it worse thinking about it, that 
time, having the cracks now where 
they showed, until he told the 
Colonel, afraid to tell him, afraid 
not to tell him, how he couldn’t fly 
any more, how he knew he couldn’t 
keep going without killing himself 
or crew. 

He looked toward the bar now 
for Dawes. Where were those 
drinks? Where was Dawes? He 
wasn’t there. What had happened? 
Where had he gone? To Hell with 
it. He sat back. 

The worse part came in the mid- 
dle of second tour of operational 
missions. He was scared all the time 
after forty missions, and the fear 
that he might catch fire over the 
Alps came to him in a dream. The 
moon hung high and naked over 
Mont Blanc and the flare was on fire, 
stuck in the chute. It would not fall 
out, and somebody was screaming 
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at him on the intercom, asking was 
it time to bail out. He remembered 
their faces staring at him out of 
death, Littlefield, MacDaniels, Car- 
ter, Harris, Allen. But when he went 
into the squadron Mess they were all 
there, reading quietly, fire light 
flickering high on the walls. Why 
couldn’t he die, too? How did you 
stop the cracks from busting wide 
open? 

He saw Dawes coming toward 
him now, carrying two _ highball 
glasses, and he wondered where he 
had been. He was certain he had not 
seen him standing at the bar. 

“T have the pleasure of announc- 
ing the use of ice in your drink,” 
Dawes said, bending low. 

“The ice isn’t cubed,” Mack said. 
“It will be investigated by a sub- 
committee. There will be three sub- 
committees on un-Americanism on 
it shortly.” 

“Seriously,” Dawes asked, “when 
are you Yanks going to get a good 
jet-fighter?” He grinned. 

“Now. Immediately. However, it 
is not necessary. Training, Ameri- 
can training, mechanical know-how, 
production, the American way of 
life, Ford, Studebaker, Buick, Philco, 
Sugar Ray, and Wheaties, greatest 
aircraft and fliers in the world. You 
can’t beat them. You wait, you 
limey.” 

“Did you go home after the war?” 
asked Dawes. 

“Yes, five years. Listen to my 
enunciation. Breakfast of cham- 
pions. How does it sound?” 

“Where were you from origi- 
nally?” 

“Minnesota,” Mack said. He 
wished he had never come here. 
Dawes made him feel worried about 
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all the things he could not stop, re- 
membering now. It kept going 
round faster and faster inside his 
head, the dead years. 

“You’re not at all like an Ameri- 
can,” said Dawes. ““You know that?” 

“What do you mean I’m not at 
all like an American?” 

“You don’t act like one.” 

“I’m sorry. The gum comes in a 
plain wrapper, milord. Two sizes. 
Four colors. No young civic leader 
can afford to be without it. In each 
and every box, ladies and gentlemen, 
one valuable prize.” 

“Mack, what I mean is,” said 
Dawes awkwardly. “You don’t you 
know—” 

“At one time I had hopes for the 
Empire,” Mack said. “But again and 
again their manners have surpassed 
their plumbing.” 

Dawes smiled. 

“Are you going to write the story 
today?” he asked. 

“I. am exploring the English 
scene,” Mack said. “I would prefer 
to tell you how Russia will win the 
next war. They are working on a 
very important project. You might 
consider where our great country is 
most vulnerable.” 

Dawes turned and signaled the 
bartender to mix two more drinks. 

“Consider first,” Mack said, ““what 
Americans fear most. Constipation, 
of course; everybody knows this. I 
can’t imagine how the Germans 
overlooked this in the last war. 

“I prefer to believe the Russian 
reports of having exploded the atom 
bomb are a hoax. They sound their 
best when they are attempting to 
disguise their main effort. It is sheer 
nonsense not to consider that some 
nation, our enemy, Russia, perhaps, 
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or perhaps any other nation, we have 
enough enemies, is working on a ray 
to constipate the entire American 
populace immediately upon the out- 
break of a war. The thing to do, 
with this in mind, and which I shall 
do, if I have the opportunity, is the 
cornering of the entire fig market 
in America. One man holding this 
key to our national defense could 
make himself a fortune. It shouldn’t 
be much of a trick with small capi- 
tal to corner this market. Also it is 
natural to assume they will first at- 
tack our eastern seaboard, the indus- 
trial areas there, and a very great 
quantity of figs moved now to the 
west coast would reap a large fi- 
nancial profit for the owner. I hope 
you understand I believe this war is 
our war in which to make money. 
Our last war was our fighting war, 
Comrade. Now it is our turn to have 
our money war. Thank you, dear 
friends, and if elected—” 

Mack made an exaggerated bow 
and sat back. The drink gave him a 
relaxing feeling. He sat looking at 
Dawes who was smiling. He was glad 
he had come on this story. Mack’s 
insides felt slow and at ease now. He 
put his glass down empty. 

“There must be more of these at 
the bar,” he said, getting up. ““Next 
round is mine.” He was happy the 
drink made him feel better. Usually 
they depressed him. 

“T say,” Dawes said. “You can’t 
buy a drink here. House rules.” 

Mack looked at him. “Since 
when?” he asked. 

“Since a minute ago.” Dawes got 
up, reached for the glasses. “‘As long 
as you're here it’s my show.” 

Suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, the quick happy feeling fled. 
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“TI don’t really need one,” his lips 
said. He sat down. “If you want one, 
don’t mind me.” 

““What’s a matter?” Dawes asked. 

“Tt doesn’t take me any place any 
more, except down,” Mack aid. 
“Remember when we used to get 
stiff in Cafe Royal back bar? I wish 
I could get happy like that again.” 

“Mack,” Dawes said, ‘““Why don’t 
you see a psychiatrist? I think you 
might feel a lot better, even if you 
don’t fly again. He might help you 
get some sleep. If you keep going as 
you have been apparently, or maybe 
you’re getting more sleep than I 
realize. Anyway, I don’t like to 
think of you letting it go.” 

“He might not believe me,” Mack 
said. ““He might think I was only 
trying to get out of service, and he 
might do just that, get me dis- 
charged and certified for something 
queer. I’m all right. I’d just like to 
try flying again.” 

“Forget it,” Dawes said. 

“Sure,” said Mack. He could feel 
an emotion compounded of relief 
and faint remembered panic rising 
inside himself. 

“You’re apt to kill yourself and 
perhaps somebody else.” 

“Sure,” said Mack. He remem- 
bered talking to the doctor, the doc- 
tor telling him he didn’t have to fly 
any more. 

“Well, as I know you, I wouldn’t 
vouch for you to fly with us, even 
if I could,” Dawes said. 

“Have I asked you?” Mack said. 
He felt his stomach and chest tight- 
ening. “You don’t think Id ask 
anybody, do you?” 

“I know,” Dawes said under- 
standingly. 

“No, you don’t. Knowing I can 
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do it if someone would give me a 
chance now again.” He paused, went 
on suddenly. “The Hell with it, 
you'll get killed sooner or later.” 

“What about this story you have 
to write?” 

“Tl get it done.” 

“How long are you going to be 
around?” 

“I won’t get in your hair.” 

*“Have one more drink, Mack.” 

“©. K.,” Mack said, wearily, his 
voice sounded tired—‘“‘Just one.” 

He sat waiting, watching Dawes 
going to the bar, while thinking 
moved slowly, then faster and faster 
inside his head, and he saw again the 
night fighter, big-bellied, the soft 
blue winking flashes of fire, the sud- 
den scream of the gunner and the 
moaning on the inter-com, with the 
two port engines on fire outside his 
cockpit window, the flames whip- 
ping backward over the wings like 
orange pennants while they were 
plunging down over the North Sea. 
That was the night they raided Em- 
den. How many were lost on the 
squadron that night? Or, was it Em- 
den? If only all those nights 
wouldn’t telescope he could discover 
exactly when the cracks started and 
sometime then he might be able to 
seal them off completely. He tried 
counting missions in his mind, nam- 
ing targets until he reached Emden, 
but suddenly all the names rushed 
together as they did in the past 
whenever he wanted to remember 
everything straight. “No,” he said, 
rising, shaking his head as Dawes 
came toward him carrying two high- 
highballs. “I’m going to pass.” 

“Come on,” Dawes said. “You'll 
feel better. One more.” 

“T’ve got to get going. I want to 
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talk to some of your gang. They’ve 
been doing dry runs with our boys, 
haven’t they?” 

“How about tomorrow?” Dawes 
said. ““You don’t have to rush back.” 

“Frankly, I don’t like it here. 
Makes me think I won’t sleep to- 
night. I’m stationed now where I 
never operated during the war. I 
sleep pretty well there. I think I bet- 
ter get this story wound up today 
and go back.” 

“Are you sure you feel all right?” 

“I know what you’re thinking. 
But you’re wrong. Nothing bothers 
me during the day. It’s at night I 
start remembering.” 

“Staying for dinner?” 

Mack shook his head. 

“Are you sure you’re—” 

“Cut it out,” said Mack. “I’m all 
right, I tell you.” 

“You’re the boss. 
there’s anything I—” 

“ll let you know. Cheerio,” said 
Mack. He left the Mess and went 
out along the concrete walk toward 
the operations building. The pilots 
would be there or sitting out in 
front on the grass. He would get a 
couple of pictures. Americans and 
British crews relaxing together after 
a joint air exercise. The sky was 
pale, bowl-like, a vivid blue. It was 
from a sky like this they had once 
bombed the Scharnorst in Brest 
harbor. The flak bursts hung white 
and motionless in the summer air 
like small balls of cumulus. Or had 
that been over Cuxhaven? He could 
not recall for certain. Or maybe it 
had been Hamburg. He wasn’t sure. 

“T’m going to get out of here be- 
fore it’s dark,” he thought. “I’m go- 
ing to wind up this article this after- 
noon.” 


Cheerio. If 


Im Dancing Frances 


James T. 


had reddish gold hair. She was 

also freckled, and she was a 
pretty girl. There was a liveliness 
about her and her movements. Some- 
times she brought breakfast in to me, 
and every morning she cleaned my 
room and made the bed. She used to 
chat, and she had a rich, full brogue 
or Irish accent. She was very cheer- 
ful, she smiled a lot and she did her 
work well, except that she was slow 
because she spent so much time 
talking. 

I’'d be working in my room when 
she came in, but I’d always stop and 
listen to her. 

“And how are you this morning?” 
she’d always say. 

Then she would go to the bed, and 
start making it. But she would stop, 
sometimes with a pillow in her hand, 
and she’d be off telling me something 
about the hotel or a passenger. 

“T don’t like the South Africans,” 
she said one morning. 

I turned around from the desk. 
She was holding a pillow in her hand. 

“They came in last night.” 

“Who did?” 

“The South Africans. They’re a 
dirty lot.” 

“Are they?” 

“Are they? I wish they’d go to 
another hotel. The Americans aren’t 
dirty like the South Africans. But 
we get all kinds of people here. They 
come from all over the world. And 
I say there’s good and bad in all 
kinds. But I don’t like the South 
Africans. They’re a dirty lot. 


Gi was thin, almost slight, and 
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They’re all sleepin’ now.” 

She smoothed the pillow and went 
on making the bed. 

She would work and go on chat- 
ting away in her rich, soft brogue, 
and when she had finished arranging 
the room, she would stand in the 
center and talk, possibly as long as 
a half hour. It seemed that she heard 
about almost everything that went 
on in the hotel, and she always had 
some bit of gossip, or some remi- 
niscences of a guest who had come 
and gone. She judged guests, prin- 
cipally, on whether or not they were 
clean or not clean, and, also, on their 
disposition. She was very friendly 
herself, and she repeatedly said that 
she was a friendly person, and she 
liked the guests to be friendly. She 
didn’t like the sour ones and she 
would remark, giving the number 
of the room occupied, on any guest 
who was sour. 

And she talked about the hotel 
and the management too. 

“We're ordered to report if any 
guest has a lady with him all night,” 
she told me, standing in the center 
of the room. “Every one of us is. 
They tell us to try and get in the 
rooms in the morning to see. If we 
don’t report it, we might get sacked. 
They always are after us on that so 
as they can get their rates. Everyone 
working for the hotel watches. If a 
woman goes up in the elevator with 
a man at night we hear about it, and 
we are ordered to find out if she 
spent the night in his room. They’re 
fierce about that, not that they care 
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what goes on, but they'll make the 
guest pay.” 

She went on and told me more 
about this, describing in detail how 
the hotel employees watched in this 
matter. The hall porter, the elevator 
men and the maids were all required 
to report immediately in any case 
where a guest kept someone in his or 
her room for the night, and if this 
happened, the rate for the guest 
sleeping in the room for the night 
was put on the bill. The maids were 
ordered to look in all of the rooms 
every morning, to notice and nose 
around for any evidence which 
might indicate that there might have 
been an unpaying guest in one of 
the rooms. She told me about this 
with a sparkle of amusement in her 
blue eyes. 

And she would talk about other 
things in the hotel. She lived here, 
and said that her quarters were bad, 
but she preferred them to living at 
home. Her father was a workman, 
born in Ireland, and she had two 
younger sisters. They were all pay- 
ing for a home and she contributed 
something out of the three pounds 
and nine shillings a week she earned 
towards making this payment. 

“They all depend on Frances,” 
she said. “If anything goes wrong, 
or they are having any trouble, it’s 
me they come to. It’s always Frances. 
If my dad is sick, it’s me he is want- 
ing to see and take care of him.” 

“Do you like it here in England?” 

“T like it. I love to dance. I’m 
Dancing Frances. That’s me, Danc- 
ing Frances.” 

She took several dance steps 
around the room and waved her 
arms. She seemed pathetic and sad 
to me as she danced. She worked a 
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split-shift, in the morning and again 
in the evening, and she had already 
told or revealed to me enough about 
her life for me to know that it was 
hard. 

“Yes, I’m Dancing Frances,” she 
said. 

Her eyes were brighter when she 
said this. She seemed very pretty. 
Her freckled face became more ani- 
mated. And I wondered what dreams 
and wishes and fantasies were be- 
hind these words. 

“T love to dance,” she told me, as 
she stopped twisting about the cen- 
ter of the room. 

“When do you dance?” 

“Oh, in the afternoons when I’m 
off,” she answered, but she didn’t 
speak convincingly. 

“Do you have a fellow?” 

“No,” she answered quickly. “I’m 
not hankering after getting married 
with the family needing me and de- 
pending on me. It’s me they always 
come to.” 

She stood in the center of the 
room for a moment with nothing 
more to say. 

“T have to be getting on with me 
work, or they'll be raising the Ned 
with me.” 

She hurried out of the room. 


II 


The day before I left England on 
the trip when I’d met Frances, I 
took her to lunch. I met her in front 
of the hotel. She wore a gray suit of 
rough quality and of poor material. 
She looked idiew. 

We had lunch in a tea-roomish 
place near Hyde Park. She spoke eas- 
ily in a chatty sort of way, telling me 
more of her family. Her father was 
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a good man. He didn’t drink, she 
said, but he was very bossy and al- 
ways wanted his way. He hadn’t 
liked it that she left home, and lived 
in the hotel, but she was working 
and bringing in money. Her quarters 
in the hotel were very uncomfort- 
able. They were small and, in fact, 
all she had was a little room like a 
cell. And the food which she and 
the other maids ate was bad, too. She 
had to spend part of her weekly 
earning to supplement what she was 
fed by the hotel. What she was tell- 
ing me at lunch, adding up with 
what she had already said at other 
times, when she was cleaning and ar- 
ranging my room, made it clear to 
me that hers was, materially, a bare 
and cheerless life. She worked fifty 
hours a week, and she gained very 
little from it for herself. Yet she 
was very cheerful, and pleased that 
she could work. 

And she again spoke of Ireland. 

“T’ll never be wanting to go back 
there, except o na holiday if I have 
the money—sure and there’s nothing 
to do there. Sure there’s no excite- 
ment there.” 

“And is London exciting?” 

Her eyes brightened up when she 
answered in the affirmative. 

Then she spoke about her job. She 
liked it, and she didn’t like it. She 
would like to get a bette rsituation. 
If she could, for instance, get a job 
as a maid or doing housework in a 
private home, that would please her 
very much. 

After we ate, we took a walk in 
Hyde Park. A child had been born 
to the Princess Elizabeth and sol- 
diers in the red uniforms of the 
Buckingham Guard were at the far 
end of the field. Cannons were to be 
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shot heralding the birth of the royal 
child. We took chairs, and sat, 
watching the ceremonies. I asked her 
if she was cold or chilly, and she said 
that she wasn’t. She seemed chilled. 
She wanted to stay and watch the 
ceremonial parade of the Horse 
Guard and to hear the cannon shots 
go off. 

People passed and we looked at 
them idly. 

I casually reflected on the acci- 
dent of circumstances. My own 
grandmother had been an Irish girl, 
and she might have been an Irish girl 
like this one sitting beside me in 
Hyde Park. My grandmother had 
gone to America and had worked 
as a domestic. Domestic service in a 
London home would delight this 
Irish girl. If her parents or grand- 
parents had gone to America, her 
life should have been different, and 
she shouldn’t be wearing this cheap, 
shabby suit and thinking that the 
long hours she would work in some 
rich home would be such an im- 
provement for her over the long 
hours she now worked in a hotel. 

“Sure, the English are a strange 
people, aren’t they?” 

“Why?” 

“All this fuss over a baby born.” 

I smiled. 

Far down, on the green, we could 
see the cannon and the red of the 
uniforms of the Buckingham Guard. 
People were lining up along the 
edges of the long and wide rectangu- 
lar stretch of green, and waiting 
patiently. 

“It doesn’t mean anything to 
you?” I asked her. 

“Sure and what doesn’t?” 

“The ceremony, and the birth of 
a royal princess, or is it a princess?” 
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“I wouldn’t be knowin’ if the 
baby’s a boy or a girl.” 

It was drizzling again. The dark 
sky and the vague mist in the air 
brought out the Irish green colors 
of the park. It was August, but the 
smell and chill of autumn was in 
the air. 

Soon the horse guards paraded, 
and we joined the line of people 
watching. They wore their large 
dark beaver hats and red coats, and 
their swords clanked as they drew up 
in the center of the field. 

The cannon went off. Thirty shots 
in all were shot off, slowly, and puffs 
of smoke drifted into the dark sky, 
far down the field. Around us were 
interested and even solemn faces. 
And, also, I noticed that, by Ameri- 
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can standards, many of those about 
were poorly dressed. 

The ceremony ended. The soldiers 
left. The crowd moved away, look- 
ing as crowds do walking off from a 
ceremony. It was still drizzling. 

I walked out of the park with 
Frances and said goodbye to her in 
front of the hotel. 

Instead of a tip, I had promised 
to send her nylon stockings from 
America. I sent them but never 
learned whether or not she received 
them. I tried through an American 
friend to get her a domestic job in 
an American home in London. I was 
unsuccessful. The next time I was in 
London, she was no longer working 
at the hotel. I wonder what has hap- 
pened to her. 


Chronometric Flower 
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Her wrist is kin to a swan. 

The little disc on it is less a scheme 

For counting seconds into scrupulous folds 
Than gold perfection to complete a theme. 


Timepiece is half a truth, for patient seed 
Bided the chemic mind-alluvium 

Long by a blue Swiss lake, to burst in root 
And let this thing become. 


Chronometric flower on the arch 
Kin to a swan is native there, 
Symbiotic, as a yellow rose is 
Open in a whorl of flaxen hair. 


Think only on this sane affinity, 

For presence that the watch is mensural of 
Is absence in a click, and set of sun, 

And end of bells, of music, and of love. 
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